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TALKS TO SPINSTERS 


BY LILIAN BELL 
Il.—On the Tendency toward Crabbedness 


cam, Ss GENERATION ago it was the 
a9? fashion to ridicule old maids. 
“ They were always pictured as 
thin, with scrawny  shoulder- 
blades, sharp elbows, a hollow in 
the back of their necks, and their 
hair drawn into a tight knob on the top of their 
heads. They were always supposed to wear a 
shiny alpaca on week-days and a shiny black silk 
on Sundays. They were, in the public imagina- 
tion, inclined to white stockings and cloth gai- 
ters. Their eyes, noses, and chins were inevitably 
sharp, and their tongues the sharpest of all. A 
general thinness seemed to be their distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and they were supposed to be 
inordinately fond of tea and cats. 

Have things changed, I wonder? Surely I 
never knew an old maid of that description. In- 
deed, the stoutest woman I know (she weighs 
three hundred if an ounce) is an old maid. She 
is not thin. In fact, I won’t go down stairs ahead 
of her, for if I should and she should trip on a 
step, my will would be admitted to probate soon 
afterward. She loves candy and soda-water, 
can’t bear cats, but is partial to bull-dogs, and 
would like to wear patent-leather shoes the year 
round. I never saw her drink a cup of tea, and 
she is so happy that she is always surrounded 
by a group from whose midst come peals and 
shouts of laughter. Yet she comes from New 
England, the parent-land of thinness and old 
maids. 

I wonder if flesh has anything to do with it? 
I can recall a few detestable old parties who 
weighed two hundred, for, for the most part, fat 
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people are good-natured, if not actually happy. I believe so thoroughly that 
happiness and a moderate amount of avoirdupois go together, that if I were 
an old maid and thin, I should drink cream. 

In the second place, it is all nonsense that old maids are behind the times 
in dress. And, by-the-way, how old must a woman be to be called an old 
maid? In the parlance of to-day, we have bachelor girls of thirty-five, while 
many a single woman of fifty, whose clothes are fashionable and who keeps 
abreast of the times, may actually lead in a set of married women. People 
would never think of calling her an old maid, unless they were ignored by 
her. Then of course— 

A bachelor woman of fifty with a handsome income is respectfully de- 
scribed in some such manner as this: 

“ Well, who is the woman you are always talking about?” 

“Oh, she is the daughter of So-and-so, the rich asbestos manufacturer. He 
died, leaving her that elegant home and—” 

“Yes, I know, but what about her? Is she married?” 

“No, she is unmarried. Of course it is her own fault. She could have had—” 

“Of course. But how old is she? She looks fifty.” 

“Fifty! The idea! Why, she can’t be over thirty-nine! And I just wish 
you could see her clothes. She gets everything in Paris.” 

Whereas if this same woman had gone away by herself to count up her birth- 
days and look sourly on every bride who sent her wedding invitations, she 
would he called “that thin old maid who lives in that old-fashioned house 
on the hill.” 

Of course an unmarried woman is always a disappointment to herself, but 
the way she takes it is the difference between old maids and bachelor girls. 

The unenlightened frequently make the mistake of thinking that lack of 
opportunity is responsible for the existence of single women, but I lay most 
of it to climate. The New England climate is not conducive to matrimony 
or even love-making. And even after the crucial moment has passed and 
the single woman has drifted from girlhood to spinsterhood, a cold climate, 
raw winds, chill rains, and snow tend to increase the loneliness of it. The 
climate accentuates the fact, rubs it in, so to speak, and never permits the 
victim to forget her single state. The nights are long in the North, and the 
wind has a way of howling through the trees and slamming shutters and 
rousing weird echoes which are not enlivening companions for a lonely woman 
with a memory. Such environments get on her nerves and soon she has a 
reputation for selfishness, and her disposition is said to be warped, when the 
whole thing is nothing but a matter of climate. 

There may be old maids in the South, but I never heard of their being 
called by that name. I have known some single women, school-teachers, any- 
where from seventeen to fifty, and some of their grown boy pupils were eternal- 
ly and perennially in love with them. A single woman who has made up her 
mind not to marry has a hard time to keep her resolution in the South, for 
she is always assailed to break it. The very climate breathes love. Ah, there 
it is! As I said, old maids are surely a matter of climate. 

And why not? Can you be cross on a sunny day? Does the world go so 
wrong in a land where roses bloom the year round, where nightingales and 
humming-birds take the place of English sparrows, aud where the balmy nights 
are only a continuation of the heavenly days? 
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Suppose you are unmarried? You can’t be cross about it if the weather 
continues good. 

A salubrious climate, with plenty of sun and flowers, seems to foster very 
admirable qualities, especially for women. The climate of high, clear alti- 
tudes agrees best with men. ‘There is a saying that the climate of Denver is 
hard on women and fine horses, but good for men and mules. They insist, 
furthermore, that this is not wit, but truth—more truth, that is to say, than wit 
generally contains, for the air is so rare that nervous women go to pieces and 
have to be sent back East. Thoroughbred horses are so exhilarated that they 
run themselves to death. Men require no artificial stimulant there (but this 
fact is not generally known!), while mules, good old deliberate mules, fee] that 
their obstinacy is an attribute of the effete East, and trot along without any 
urging. 

For this very reason the South is a good place for women, particularly 
single women, or women disappointed in life for any reason. Dakota is a 
dangerous place for an easy divorce. The climate intensifies a woman’s sense 
of wrong, increases, enlarges it, and she would want a divorce from Mark the 
Perfect Man if she spent six months in such a nervous climate. 

But if divorce were easy in the Gulf States— 

Why, the climate itself would reconcile disgruntled wives with wayward 
husbands. It would have an effect on the morality of the entire country. 

The Southern climate fosters endearing qualities. It encourages beauty- 
loving. To love beauty in nature is a cult in the South; to love beauty in 
woman a religion. A beautiful woman becomes a goddess, a toast; and her 
beauty is a shrine at which high and low alike kneel. No man is too high, 
no black slave too low, to extol the beauty of certain famous Southern belles. 
And if a woman otherwise plain has but one beautiful feature, that feature 
is dwelt upon, noticed, brought forward, so that whole counties know that old 
Mrs. So-and-so used to have the prettiest little figure or the smallest foot 
ever seen on a woman. Poor old Mrs. So-and-so may now be worn to a shadow 
or weigh three hundred. No matter! Her figure as it was in its day of beauty 
is what is lovingly dwelt upon. Her poor old feet may be twisted or swollen 
from rheumatism, but men who took her slim foot in their hands to place 
her in the saddle remember its slimness, the aristocratic arch of her instep, 
and her feathery dancing, and they keep life sweet to her by reminding her of 
its beauty each time they see her. 

That is what a warm climate and a chivalrous heart will do. It keeps alive 
memories of beauty long faded, but never forgotten. Women of the North 
may have just such a foot and instep, but the men do not talk about it as 
much, And talk about one’s good points makes good hearing. 

Take, for instance, the case of Sallie Ward. There have been other girls 
really just as beautiful, yet she was a toast in every State south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. And to this day in Kentucky if a man has a perfect thing / 
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\ from a horse to a business proposition, he will say, “ I’ve got a regular Sallie \ 
Ward!” 
It is told, too, that when a little child asked who made all the beautiful 


things in the world, and her mother told her and enumerated the trees, the 
flowers, the sun, the birds, ete., the child said, “ You forgot, mamma, and He 
made Sallie Ward!” 


Does any one deny that Sacramento and Minneapolis and Bangor have pro- 
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duced girls as beautiful as Sallie Ward? 
A warm climate will do wonders. 
makes belles. 

To make one’s self physically comfortable goes a long way toward mental 


Yet they never become such belles. 
It makes temperament. And temperament 


comfort, which is next door to true happiness. A woman who can spend whole 
days tending flowers and bees and birds has very little time to fret herself 
to a shadow over the married happiness of her neighbors (always supposing, of 
course, that the neighbors possess married happiness!) or to permit her to fret 
over her own lot of single blessedness. 

I cannot understand deliberate unhappiness. I never was a believer in the 
theory that “pain is good for you, therefore bear it patiently.” I believe in 
making a fuss about it that will bring the doctor and the neighbors, and in 
getting rid of it by something vehement in the mustard-plaster line. And as 
to staying where you are uncomfortable{ I would a thousand times rather 
fly to perils that I know not of than to bear the ills I have. If there isn’t 
actual happiness in the world for all women, there is at least less discomfort 
somewhere else than where you are, so go and hunt for it. If she can walk, 
crawl, or steal a ride from a set of environments which have a bad effect on 
her nerves, I am in favor of a woman’s going. Temper? Not half the 
crabbedness in this world is temper. It is mostly nerves, and nerves may be 
soothed if not cured. 

To tell the truth, I have the greatest sympathy for most so-called crabbed- 
ness, and so far from taking a high and mighty stand and preaching against 
it, or being so conceited as to advise prayer and fasting to overcome it, I feel 
vastly more like taking the crabbed one to my heart and saying: “ Don’t try 
to crucify yourself with self-control before me. Talk to your heart’s content 
about whatever worries you. I’m in sympathy with you.” For most crabbed- 
ness in old maids is generally a case of the neighbors’ children or their roosters. 
Personally I prefer roosters. 

Old maids, old bachelors, brides and grooms, and even people with children 
generally hate the neighbors’ children, and are called crabbed because they 
complain. But it is not a disappointment in love which makes a nervous 
woman hate noise. And most children are so versatile. 

One of the most curious things about a family of disagreeable children is 
the sublime ignorance of the parents that their offspring are held in general 
detestation. Even when reading these lines they will swell with complacency 
to think that their dear, precious little darlings, brought by angels and the 
gift of God, are not disliked by anybody, for who could help adoring such 
treasures? My dear sir and madam, lay down this magazine and go away by 
yourself in order to believe earnestly that everybody who lives within hearing 
distance of those barbarians of yours hates them! It will do you good to be- 
lieve it, for it isn’t your children’s fault that they are hated; it is yours! And 
it is your blind conceit which is responsible. 

I once visited a kindergarten taught by a bachelor-girl friend of mine, and 
I watched her “wrastle” for two hours with the worst little girl I ever saw. 
Finally, worn out and having exhausted every expedient to reduce her to good 
behavior, my friend came and said to me, “Can you think of anything else to 
do that I haven’t tried?” “Yes, one,” I said; “kill her!” But I had to 
whisper that. “ Wouldn’t I just love to!” she whispered back. Then I felt 
remorseful. “ Poor little thing!” I sighed. “ Evidently her mother doesn’t 
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know much about bringing up children.” “ My dear!” cried my friend, in a 

whisper. “Her mother is Mrs. So-and-so, who writes books on children.” 

At the close of the session my friend spent her vacation in a sanitorium, 
which cost all the money she had saved to go to Europe, and the following winter 
somebody said to me: 

“ How terribly Ethel has gone off in her looks. And she is so touchy in her 
temper she is getting to be a veritable old maid.” 

“ Not at all,” I said, wishing I could say, as children do, “ It’s no such thing!” 
Those extra words make it so much more emphatic. “ Ethel has a clear case 
of other people’s children.” 

“You don’t say so!” said this somebody. “I never thought of that. Weil, 
that kindergarten, fitted out as it was from the ranks of the well-to-do, was 
enough to kill a dog. Some children are little brutes.” 

Nevertheless, Ethel had been called an old maid for the first time, and her 
temper referred to as tangible evidence. The rest was easy. In a year or two 
Ethel was an old maid, and so crabbed that she hates children to this day, and 
says things about them which would make their parents’ hair gray if they 
could hear it. But I never blame her. Other people’s children are enough to 
make a saint crabbed. 

Why will people who are most firm in protecting their own rights from the 
onslaught of others support domestic nuisances? Is there a crabbed old maid 
or a crochety old bachelor in your neighborhood? How do you know but that 
you made them so? It must be a dispensation of Providence which causes the 
same ray of light to blind us to the beam in our own eye, and yet glaringly 
illuminate the mote in our brother’s eye, for I have heard a woman complain 
of the vile language used by a neighbor’s child, when her own little boy was 
out writing bad words on my back fence as she talked. And another woman 
who has headaches tells me, with pale cheeks and reddened lids, that the 
whistle that Mrs. Blank gives her little girl to play with drives her mad, 
while my visitor’s own boy is performing on a tin horn under my own windows 
at that very moment. 

Blissfully blind and deaf to their own brand of noise, most people complain 
bitterly of their neighbors’ tempers. Crabbed, is it? The only person who 
has a right to be crabbed or to complain about noise is the old maid who, not 
having any children to drive her neighbors to frenzy, neither takes to her 

/ heart a dog, a parrot, nor keeps chickens. So an old maid with a quiet and 
peaceful cat and a subdued teakettle is the only being in the world privileged 
to be crabbed. And only those are privileged to call her crabbed who are sup- 
porting no domestic nuisances to cause her to be more so. 

But suppose you are impatient of all this and you say to me: “ It’s all very 
well to talk, but I am poor and lonely and unloved and growing old too fast. 
I admit that I am crabbed, for I have plenty to be crabbed about. What have 
you to say to such as I am?” 

First of all I would say that it’s too bad. Then I'd say: “ What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Now I cannot imagine any one so stupid as one who just lies down in dis- 
gust determined to be miserable and bent on making other people so. If you 
must be crabbed, don’t vent it on people you love. Go out behind the barn, 
or into your own room and lock the door, when you feel a fit coming on, and 
generations of your friends will rise up and call you blessed. 
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But there is one thing which perhaps you never have thought of, and that 
is that you are crabbed because you are selfish and conceited. 

You think of yourself too much. You are forever thinking how miserable 
you are and how people abuse and cheat you. This is only disgusting conceit 
on your part. If you were always thinking about somebody else and trying to 
do something nice for somebody, you would never have time to bewail your 
own lot in life and contrast it with those who are happier. You are mentally 
cross-eyed, because your eyes are always turned inward. 

Rouse yourself out of the rut you are in. If you cannot travel in order to 
give yourself a fresh start, go and visit somebody. You will not be welcome, 
you think, at the homes of your well-to-do relatives? That is your own fault, 
you see. The fault of your crabbedness. Pleasant people are so much in de- 
mand in this world, that if you were as nice as you know how to be or as you 
could make yourself if you tried, people would send for you for the summer 
and pay your fare to get you. But the reason your rich relatives won’t have 
you is because you probably have neuralgia and wear a white crocheted shawl 
in summer, and because you ‘have no sense of humor, and because you sit 
around with idle hands, selfishly seeking your pleasure from the conversation 
of others, but not contributing anything yourself. 

When they asked you to visit them the last time why didn’t you help the 
children with their lessons, and darn their stockings, and make your own bed, 
and dust the drawing-room, and help clean the silver when there was extra 
work? Why didn’t you offer to make out the laundry lists, and mark the linen, 
and sew on lost buttons, and make yourself such a joy in a household as only 
an old maid can be if she is sweet enough to know how to be a nice one? It 
is your own fault if you were never asked again. You had your chance. You 
would be a welcome guest at the home of a woman with six small children and 
only one servant if you took along a bolt of flannel and made the children’s 
winter underclothes. Do you suppose the stingiest father or most overworked 
mother would grudge you three meals a day if you helped with the sewing they 
couldn’t afford to put out? 

I know a thrifty housewife over in New Jersey who has a pretty little coun- 
try home, and she gets all her preserves put up and all her winter sewing done 
by filling her house with old maids who can work. They know they are only 
asked for their services, but they are willing to embroider and can for her 
in exchange for country air and mosquitoes. Not a very flattering thought 
perhaps, yet I would prefer to be on the spiritual plane of the old maids than 
on«that of the thrifty housewife, whose charity is extended only to those 
spinsters who are handy about the house. 

But suppose the thought is not flattering. Truth seldom is, and the truth 
is that you are valued in this world only by what you contribute. If you are 
a beautiful young girl you can take your ease and be selfish and indolent, for 
you contribute your beauty to the scene and you are valued for that. If you 
are the rich but prosy head of the house, you can bore people to death and they 
will not complain—to your face. 

And if you are an old maid you must bestir yourself and contribute some- 
thing to the general cause, or you will be laid upon the shelf to grow crabbed 
and old in a solitude which no one covets. 

Tt all lies in your own hands. 
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A DAY FOR PICTURE-BOOKS 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 








How gray and dark it grows! All through the afternoon 
And how the wind moans and blows The world is gray with rain 
Around the house outside! That lashes on the pane: 
Now spread the books out wide; The dusk will gather soon, 


We'll read while daylight lasts. It rains so fast. 
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T this late date, it is difficult 
to determine with any degree 
of certainty the exact causes 
that invested in Grace March- 
mont the dictatorship of that 
portion of the neighborhood 
that was feminine and had not yet arrived 
at the years of discretion. But having once 

obtained control, by either force or strategy, 
she held the reins of government with no un- 
certain hand. 

Grace shared the 
wear the mantle of authority; 





common lot of all who 


she had her 


good advisers and bad, her friends and 
enemies, her stanch supporters and syco- 
phants; and she had privileges, too, that 


were part of the royal prerogative, and that 
went a long way toward mitigating the 
anxieties of office. One of these was the ab- 
solute confidence reposed in her regarding the 
amount of a proffered delicacy she was to 
consume by that fixed standard of infantile 
hospitality known as a “bite.” No guardian 
thumb accompanied the pickle or stick of 
candy offered to the chieftainess for her re- 
freshment. The treat was put into the royal 
hands without thumb or restriction, and the 
chieftainess, after-biting off what good taste 
and appetite prompted, returned the delicacy 
to the frequently anxious subject with a 
“ thanks.” 

It was, naturally, Grace Marchmont who, 
converting her own door-step into a chair of 
state, issued therefrom proclamations estab- 
lishing the social status of all new-comers. 





BAZAR. 








Now it happened that into the corner house, 
which was the handsomest in the block, there 
had recently moved a family by the name 
of Tower, which numbered among its mem- 
bers two little girls, Alice and Eva. There 
was absolutely no reason, according to the 
grown-up tribunal, why the Tower girls 
should not, at once, have taken their places 
in the infantile aristocracy of the neighbor- 
hood. But the Towers, from at first hanging 
miserably to the fringe of society, were 
gradually shoved farther and farther away, 
till at last they found themselves beyond the 
Rubicon branded by the epithet “ common.” 

Not one of the little girls who daily re- 
turned to the neighborly inquisition could 
tell just how it was that the Towers came to 
be the object of their opprobrium. Some 
one’s aunt—ensconced behind a shutter—had 
said, on the day of the Tower moving, that 
a certain blue velvet sofa was not just what 
might have been expected of people moving 
into “our” neighborhood. And the listening 
niece had reported the verdict, which had then 
been discussed, exaggerated, turned, twisted, 
and finally acted upon, with the resultant 
isolation of the Tower children as social 
pariahs. 

The Towers, be it said to their credit, never 
tried to turn the tide of universal disappro- 
bation. For two or three evenings they hung 
about the enemy’s porch, bearing their dolls 
in their arms, in the hope that friendly over- 
tures might begin through common maternal 
interests. But though the older residents 
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would have been glad to know the names, at 
least,.of these strangely beautiful dolls, there 
was the fact of the blue sofa barring the way 
to friendly intercourse. At first the little 
Towers, attributing the silence to shyness, 
and forlorn and homesick for the old neigh- 
borhood where they had been a power, lin- 
.gered hopeful and conspicuous on the out- 
skirts of this new social centre. But when, 
one evening, they saw the aborigines whisper 
and giggle among themselves significantly, 
they indulged no further hopes of friendship, 
and departed with the dolls hugged close for 
comfort. 

After this, feminine hostilities continued, 
day by day, in a species of guerilla warfare; 
no open engagement was fought, but the na- 
tives, with diabolical ingenuity, indulged in 
every species of persecution that was capable 
of escaping the censorship of parents and 
nurses, and soon the infantile population of 
the neighborhood found itself convulsed by a 
struggle none the less severe 
methods were covert and 
subtle. 

For these little girls 
belonged to what are 
technically known as 
“nice” families, and did 
not dare exhibit their 
malevolence with the 
frankness of those chil- 
dren whose social posi- 
tion makes fewer de- 
mands in the way of con- 
vention and decorum. 
In charge of their elders 
or nurses they would 
walk past the Tower 
house with demure 
sedateness, scarcely 
glancing at the two lit- 
tle white figures perched 
in lonesome dignity on 
the porch; then, if there 
was no older Tower in 
sight, the vindictive na- 
tive would look back, 
“make a face” at the 
loathed settlers, and pro- 
ceed on her way as if 
nothing had happened. 

But the day of reckon- 
ing came and with it the 
fall of the chieftainess. 
While her word was law 


because its 


among her ladies-in-waiting, she occupied a 
position about her own back premises of no 
more importance than that of any other child. 
She would have liked to lord it over the ser- 
vants, and receive delicacies from the cook 
with the same lack of thumb and restriction 
that marked the offerings of the faithful. In 
which case, it is more than probable that the 
bite would have been taken with no restrain- 
ing sense of noblesse oblige. But she pos- 
sessed not the smallest sovereignty over these 
dominions, and was peremptorily ordered 
from the kitchen on wash-day, grudgingly 
given a bit of dough on baking-day, and, sub- 
ject to the temper of the cook, permitted to 
scrape the bowl when cakes were in progress. 

Between the chieftainess and Cindy, the 
colored housemaid, something approaching 
an understanding existed; due, no doubt, to 
the fact that both were outrageously bullied by 
Liza, the cook. Grace was sharpening a pen- 
cil with a silver dinner-knife one morning 
when Cindy came in from the grocery-store 





No guardian thumb accompanied the candy. 
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dem Tower chillun? You-all done miss it 
dis time, sho’. Dey’s gwineter give er- party 
an’ dar gal wuz upter de sto’ dis mo’nin’ buy- 
3 Rosked herself in’ razzins, an’ nuts, an’ aigs fo’ de cakes; 
with a show of in- dey gwineter hev ten kin’s er cake, dey gal 
difference. tole me—an’ ice-cream, all kin’s, an’ mos’ 
eve’yt’ing else, I raikon, an’ she say dar ain’t 
one chile in dish yere neighborhood gwine- 
ter git ast, kase you-all done ack so mean to 
dem Towerses, an’ she say dere maw am 
plumb tickle dat you-all don’ play wif her 
chillun,. Dere maw say you-all ain’t ’sira- 
ble *quaintances—dat’s wot she say,—you- 
all ain’t ‘sirable ’quaintances,” repeated 
Cindy, unable to leave the mouth-filling 
words alone after one repetition. 

“T wouldn’t go to their old party—we none 
of us would go to their old party, if they 
begged us,” announced the chieftainess, in 
where all the families of the neighborhood accents strongly tinetured with regret. 
traded, with news that made the chieftainess “TDat’s easy talkin’, w’en none of you-all’s 
bitterly regret the late hostility toward the gwineter git ast. Dere gal say to me she got- 
Towers. ter hurry ’kase she wuz spected ter ’sist in 

“ Hueccum you-all to gitter qua’lin’ wif makin’ de angel-cake.” 

“ Are they going to have angel-cake?” ask- 
ed the chieftainess, slicing the point off the 
pencil with one bitterly reckless stroke. 

“ Dey sutney is,” said Cindy, her black eyes 
rolling with mischief. 







i “T hate angel-cake. I wouldn’t eat it.” 
“Hit doan’ 
look datter 


way wen you- 
all gitten er 
chance ter eat 
any.” 

“Tm going 
out to play,” 
announced the 
chieftainess 


oan 


>; 
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News that made 
the chieftainess it 
terly regret the late 
hostility. 


with the ha- 
bitual freedom 
of action that 
indicated there 
were no femi- 
nine relatives to be consulted. And she put 
on her best hat, for the same reason, and 




















THE 


called together the 
clan. 
Her news was re- 
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“She never did like ’em.” 
“We never had anything against ’em,”— 
came, successively, from these little girls 









The vindictive  na- 
tive would “ make a 
face”’ at the loathed 
settlers. 
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ceived stoically; in truth, it was no news at 
all. Through the same medium of communi- 
cation that had already put the chieftainess 
in possession of the facts, namely, that of the 
domestics who met and gossiped at the store, 
infantile cireles knew all about the prospect- 
ive party at the Towers’s. 

“T never had anything against the Tow- 
ers,” announced a little girl whose long 
yellow plaits were the envy of all her com- 
panions. 

“Me, neither,” chimed in the one whose 


aunt had settled the social status of the 
Towers by her comment on the blue 
sofa. 

“Why didn’t you like ’em, Grace?” And 


this interrogation voiced the sentiment of 
the crowd in subtly attributing the unfriendly 
attitude taken by the older residents to the 
influence of the chieftainess. 

“Yes, twas Grace that didn’t like ’em.” 
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whom Grace had always considered her 
stanchest allies. 

The growing lack of loyalty smote the 
trained ear of the chieftainess. She had had 
enough experience as a leader to know that 
she could have stemmed the tide by turning 
to Lulu Waite with: 

“You started it yourself when you said 
that your aunt said that their blue velvet 
sofa was—impossible.” 

But the chieftainess was too hurt. Turn- 
ing on them, she delivered herself of one sen- 
tence of vitriolic import— 

“Tm sorry you don’t get enough good 
things at home,”—and turned and walked to 
her own house without a second glance at her 
erstwhile faithful retainers. 

When the evening of the Towers’s party 
arrived, the old residents, to a man, took to 
their individual porches and rocked them- 
selves with a splendid show of indifference to 
passing events. With the first gathering 
shades of dusk, they had seen Japanese lan- 
terns begin to glow rosily from the Tower 
lawn, and a striped red and white tent spring 
into being with as much haste and mystery 
as if Aladdin’s lamp had been in co-opera- 
tion. Believe me, the old residents in their, 
little rocking-chairs were having a very bad 
quarter of an hour. Then they had seen 
Alice and Eva Tower, looking like beautiful 
Christmas-tree fairies in their fluffy little 
white skirts and crimped hair, stroll down to 
the front gate to meet their guests. The old 
residents could see that these came in be- 
wildering numbers, some carefully alighting 
from family, carriages, and some picking 
their way along the street with ostentatious 
daintiness. 

When the sight of family carriages dis- 
charging their lovely burdens and fairy 
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They hung about the enemy's porch. 


figures hurrying through the twilight could 
exact no further tribute of anguish from the 
old residents because there was no depth of 
wretchedness they had not already sounded, 
they forsook their little rocking-chairs four re- 
freshment more substantial than the Dead 
Sea fruit of observation without invitation. 

At this point, the chieftainess, who, from 
the security of her own porch, had been wait- 
ing for this exodus to supper, went into the 
house, and taking a neatly wrapped parcel 
from under.her own bureau, proceeded to ex- 
amine its contents. At first glance this 
package appeared to contain caramels, wrap- 
ped neatly and exactly in oiled tissue-paper. 
Ostensibly, these belonged to that school of 
confectionery that requires first a layer of 
chocolate, then one of cream filling, then an- 
other of chocolate, the succulent compound 
being fashioned into perfect cubes, and 
wrapped with the triangular ends of the paper 
beautifully folded under. 

The making of these caramels had cost the 
chieftainess a morning and afternoon of the 
most arduous labor, not to mention several en- 
counters with the cook incident to the pur- 
loining of the necessary kitchen utensils, 


But as she looked at them now, subtly, de- 
liciously enticing as they were, she felt that 
her labors had indeed been repaid. 

Putting the package under her arm, she 
left the house with the freedom of a man of 
the world. The family consisted of the 
chieftainess and her father, and neither asked 
questions as to the comings and goings of 
the other. Skulking in the shadows cast by 
the now hostile porches of former retainers, 
the chieftainess gained the unguarded gate 
of the enemy and entered. Brave as she was, 
her skin rose up chill and prickly at the reck- 
less enterprise on which she was now fairly. 
launched. The gathering darkness seemed 
to hold a thousand foes in ambush; the very 
flowers, the grass, the gravelled walks, mock- 
ed her and threatened to call out the news 
of her alien presence. The overhanging eaves 
of the porch frowned menacingly, but she 
forged ahead, white-lipped, yet unwavering. 

It was as she had expected; the company 
was at supper and the hall deserted but for 
Uncle Ben, the white-haired and faithful 
black retainer of the Tower family, who stood 
within the door waiting to receive belated 
guests and those Puritanical guardians of in- 
fant revelry who are the first to call for their 
charges on festal occasions. 

“Come right in, little missie,” said Uncle 
Ben, opening wide the screen door. 

“No, thank you,” said the chieftainess, so 
softly that the deaf old man had to incline 
his cotton-boll of a head to hear her. “I 
didn’t come to go to the party, but my ma 
sent these with her compliments.” 

“'Who’s yo’ ma, honey?’ 

She hesitated. Like all criminals, she had 
forgotten to plan one little detail of her 
crime. “Her name is—her name is—Mrs. 
Jackson,”—and she flew down the porch and 
out of the gate as if a thousand witches were 
in pursuit. 

Now the Towers had a’ grandmother, a 
peace-loving and kindly old lady who regard- 
ed with grief the infant factions that rent 
the neighborhood. She had been sitting in 
the darkened library and heard the conversa- 
tion that accompanied the apocryphal Mrs. 
Jackson’s donation. Not recalling a Mrs. 
Jackson among their acquaintances, she had 
gone to the window to have a look at Mrs. 
Jackson’s little daughter, and there recog- 
nized the little girl who had been so unfriend- 
ly to her cherubic grandchildren. 

“So she had come to make up—and very 
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properly, since she was the primary offender. 
How delicate for her to run away so quickly. 
Since she had not been invited to the party, 
her presence would have been necessarily a 
trifle embarrassing.” 

So Grandma Tower took the “ caramels,” 
and told her daughter-in-law that they repre- 
sented a flag of truce, and the company helped 
itself to the peace offering! 

“T don’t like ’em! Oh! Sp—th—th! 
They’re dirt! Dirt and starch! Sp—th—th! 
Oh, I want to go home! Oh, boo—hoo—hoo!” 

Mrs. Tower, wildly promising to perform 
miracles with soap and water, led the weep- 
ing guests to the bath-room. The spirit of 
the party began to 
flicker out, as the 
chieftainess had 
foreseen it would, 
in an atmosphere 
of disappointment 


Turned and 
walked to her own 
house without a sec 
ond glance. 
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time the war-office on the porch was re-en- 
forced by those who were in the plot, and 
whispered councils continued. 

Within, Dodworth’s Lancers wrought their 
accustomed sorcery, and little feet tripped in 
time with the rhythmic measure. Without, 
skulked the spirit of war, grim, ominous. 
History was repeating herself. Not since the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball on the eve of 
Waterloo had battle and revelry coquetted 
with such sardonic humor. 

With the furtive caution of Indians, the 
council on the front steps disintegrated. 
“ Broke up” fails to express the silent, cat- 
like separation of the conspirators. First 





and bitter person- 
al grievance. 





But the chief- 
tainess had reck- 
oned without Mr. 
Tower and his ad- 
ministrative _ tal- 
ents. This _re- 
sourceful host 


turned the entire 
affair into a joke and proposed that every one 
should drown the noxious flavor of the peace 
caramels in brimming beakers of lemonade. 
The motion was carried, and when Mrs. 
Tower returned with a somewhat damp and 
chastened group she saw that the foundering 
party had begun to recover itself. 

“Start up some rattling-good dance music, 
—and now who will be my partner for the 
lancers?” And soon the party was swinging 
in a hilarious rhythm. 

Alice Tower, however, slipped away from 
the dancers to the front porch, where she was 
presently joined by Eva and one or two tried 
friends, who discussed the strategic coup of 
the enemy, and ways and means by which it 
should be promptly avenged. From time to 





one little girl would slip away from the group 
and dart through the gate. Those left be- 
hind would chatter a little louder so that the 
single desertion could not be detected by any 
adult suspicious enough to have one ear on 
the alert. Then another would slip away, and 
the babel of tongues would be raised a tone 
with each departure, so that the diminishing 
council of war made an ever-increasing cres- 
cendo of sound in proportion as it dwindled. 

Finally, all had departed but one trusty 
conspirator who stampeded up and down the 
porch, holding animated conversation with 
herself, laughing stagily, and otherwise ful- 
filling the commands of the war office to 
“Make as much noise as all of us put to- 
gether till we come back.” 
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The conspirators, reconnoitring on _ the 
sidewalk, fell into line and, headed by Alice 
Tower, began to march in the direction of the 
chieftainess’s stronghold. They walked single 
file, numbering in all eleven calm, determined 
souls, seeking redress. 

The chieftainess, after the deadly insult to 
her enemies, had again repaired to her own 
porch, where she sat and rocked herself in 
triumph. Alone, unaided, she had entered the 
fortress of the enemy, bearing in her hand the 
instrument of their shame and confusion. 
Her pleasant reflections were suddenly arrest- 
ed, however, by a dread phenomenon that 
wound its way out of the twilight and down 
the peaceful street. The gathering darkness 
prevented her from making out more than its 
frightful outline, but as it came nearer it 
seemed to be some hideous monster crawling 
toward her house on myriads of legs. She 


“ H-u-h!” said the chieftainess, but there 
was no contempt in the ejaculation, only ter- 
ror lest her father, who was smoking his after- 
dinner cigar on the back porch, should hear 
the altercation through the open doorways. 

The parley between the two leaders con- 
tinued, the chieftainess, for purely selfish 
reasons, urging the Tower faction to depart 
in peace, though endeavoring to convince 
them that her advice was purely disinterested, 
and that her retainers stood ready awaiting 
the word from her to slaughter them on the 
spot. 

The leader of the Tower faction stood firm 
as Gibraltar. She had come to see Mr. March- 
mont, and did not intend to leave until she 
had accomplished her purpose. Low mutter- 





Looking like 
Christmas-tree 
fairies. 





had never seen anything so terrible, not even 
in the cireus posters whose pictured mon- 
strosities kept her awake at night. 

Little by little her eyes detected a growing 
familiarity in the general outline of the mon- 
ster. She made out that the white body was 
composed of a single file of white skirts, and 
that the legs—the legs that had so terrified 
her—were the every-day legs of the Towers 
and their friends. But what were they doing, 
heading toward her house? On they came, 
unlatching her front gate, walking up her 
front lawn, and now they had begun to ascend 
her steps. The heart of the chieftainess 
knocked ominously against her ribs; true, she 
had taken these very liberties with their gate, 
their lawn, their front steps, but now there 
were so many of them,—it wasn’t fair. To 
her terrified soul there seemed to be hundreds 
of thousands of calm, stiffly starched white 
figures swarming up her steps on some awful 
errand. She got up from her little rocking- 
chair and stood with her back fixed rigidly 
against her own door-bell. They should not 
ring it, though they blast her! 

“You-all go away now, right quick, or 
TTll unchain our dog.” 

“You-all haven’t got a dog,” said Alice 
Tower. “ We’ve come to see your father.” 











ings broke out in the ranks. A few insubor- 
dinates were for walking past the defenceless 
sentry into the hall. 

The clamor grew and gradually reached the 
ears of the one being of whom the chieftainess 
stood in awe,—her father. He came forward 
to investigate, and found his porch swarming 
with little girls all eager to tell of some out- 
rage that had evidently been perpetrated by 
his daughter. It was impossible to weigh the 
evidence with these excited children all talk- 
ing at once. Mr. Marchmont decided upon 
the happy expedient of inviting the rank and 
file into the back garden and conferring on 
them the freedom of the peach-tree, while he 
led the way to the library with Alice and 
Grace. 

Unconscious of everything but her wrongs, 
Alice Tower began her recital; but, as she 
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continued, the nervous strain to which she 
had been subjected began to subside under 
the chilling influence of the sombre room in 
which she found herself. There were rows 
and rows of heavy books in dull bindings that 
emitted a faint musty odor unlike anything 
with which she was familiar, pompous ma- 
hogany furniture upholstered in black hair- 
cloth, dull rugs on the polished floor, and a 
tall clock that ticked ominously like the beat- 
ing of a giant heart. There was not a single 
light or attractive thing anywhere to relieve 
the gloom of the place. It was precisely what 
she had imagined a haunted house would be 
like, only infinitely more sombre. She looked 
first at the absolutely dignified man who lis- 
tened to her with the deference he would have 
paid to her mother; and then at her former 
persecutor, now so white and cowering. 

How different it was from her own home, 
where toys and children’s belongings were 
everywhere, and the baby was always adding 
to the wholesome racket. 

Then a great wave of pity surged up in her 
heart for her old enemy. Perhaps children 
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/ A dread phenomenon that wound its way out of the twilight. 


who had no brothers and sisters and lived in 
houses like this couldn’t help being bad,—per- 
haps they could not help it. The recital of 
wrong and grievance slowed down; it never 
reached the climax of the mud caramels. 
“ And—and—that’s all,” she feebly con- 
cluded, when it reached the point where 
Grace sometimes made faces at them. 

The chieftainess looked bewildered,—then 
cried softly as one who is ashamed of her 
tears. 

“T am sorry my little daughter has behaved 
so badly. What do you want done about it?” 
His voice was deep and solemn, not unlike 
the ticking of the clock. 

The chieftainess turned to her enemy and 
awaited the sentence, with eyes down and head 
averted. 

“T think,” said Alice, sweetly, “she ought 
to be made to make up with us and we all to 
be real good friends.” 

The chieftainess rose pink-nosed and peni- 
tent; and arm in arm they went in search of 
the invading enemy bivouacked under the 
peach-tree. 
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5» OW once more the year has run 
(Sun succeeding sceptred sun!) 
To the time of hallowed birth, 
To the holiest tide of earth; 
Out with sadness! out with sin! 
Let us hail the Christ-Child in! 


While we lift our thanks for thrift, 
Praise the giver and the gift, 
With the holly, berried bright, 
Druid ivy sprays unite !— 

Long they both have sacred been; 
Let us hail the Christ-Child in! 


And the back-log,—let it be 

From some ancient forest tree 

Great of girth, that flames may roar 
Up the chimney high and hoar, 
Thus to swell our merry din; 

Let us hail the Christ-Child in! 


Far into the night with song 

Let us the old rites prolong! 
Cry, “Noel! noel! noel! 

Until peals the midnight bell! 

If we peace and love would win, 
Let us hail the Christ-Child in! 
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CHAPTER I 

was mid-October in the 
Elkhorn Valley of Nebraska. 
Through the long summer the 
round, full breasts of the hills 
had faithfully suckled a big 
family of crops; but now the 
matured grain had gone away to begin its 
own career, leaving the mother-prairie alone. 
She seemed to feel the release from respon- 
sibility, without quite knowing whether to 
be glad or sorry to surrender it. The look 
of the burden-bearer was gone from her face; 
she was even showing some furtive tokens 
of the jocund humors of a belated youth, 
such as patient women show whose first real 
enjoyment of personal freedom comes only 
after the long cares of maternity. She was 
resting at ease, indolently amusing herself 
with a big lapful of sunshine, while insisting 
by every means in her power that she had not 
yet lost strength or purpose; she was ruled 
by a desire that may not be reconciled with 
itself,—the desire for a long life without old 
age. 

David Boughton had been hard at work 
since early dawn, ploughing on the “hill 
eighty ”; but now the last furrow was turned, 
and. he let the tired horses stand for a time, 
while he leaned against the plough-handle, 
pushing back his hat so that the slow south 
wind might touch his forehead, wet with 
sweat. As he stood looking with something 





like artistic satisfaction over the fresh-turned 
black surface of the field, and then at the 
fair breadth of prospect beyond, he felt him- 
self almost a part of the day, his heart and 
mind firmly linked to every token of its 
beauty. At their best, those moments come 
only to the worker; and David had done a 
man’s day’s work, whose tangible result lay 
outspread at his feet. 

He drove the team to the gate in the field 
fence, and there loosed the beasts from the 
plough; then paused, as though upon un- 
expected impulse, and his face became so- 
bered. 

“Maybe the last time!” he said, softly. 
He set his elbows upon the gate-post, his chin 
supported in his open palms, while his eyes 
wandered again, but more seriously and with 
keener perception, over the familiar land- 
scape. Here and there other workers were 
engaged as he had been, and the surface of 
the prairie was checkered ‘with patches of new 
earth—_a mammoth board laid out ready for 
the great game of Industry. At wider inter- 
vals lazy clouds of smoke hung above fields 
of burning stubble, melting high in air into 
a mellow haze. Scores of sleek cattle were 
dotted about in their pastures, grazing. In 
the sheltered nooks amongst the hills were 
many farm-yards, holding big red barns and 
small white dwellings,—homes of content in 
a land of plenty. It was a beautiful picture, 
and his glance clung to it fondly. The 
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horses, left to their own whims, had strayed 
far before he aroused himself and hurried to 
overtake them. He straightened the dis- 
arranged harness, caught the trailing lines 
into one firm hand, and set off toward the 
barn-yard, that lay a half-mile below, at the 
bottom of the valley. His soberer mood held 
him for a time; but there is an irrepressible 
buoyancy in the very sorrows of robust, red- 
blooded youth, and in a few moments his 
blue eyes were quickened, alert, and his lips 
surrendered to a smile, as he chirruped to 
the horses, urging them to mend their plod- 
ding steps. 

“ Hike, there!” he called. “ Hike, Jenny! 
Joe! What are you slouching for? Lift 
your feet!” 

For himself, he moved with the loose, free, 
rolling stride of a man whose legs are used 
to ploughed ground. He was tall, with the 
yielding straightness of strong, unconfined 
muscles, whose every fibre is alive. His head 
was set firmly upon a stalwart, sun-browned 
neck, and was held high. His shoulders, be- 
neath his loose-fitting shirt of gray flannel, 
had that indescribable elastic lift which gives 
assurance of virile strength. His whole body 
swung in lithe harmony with his step. That 
gait loses its fine grace upon the harsh pave- 
ments of a city’s streets; but in the fields, 
its birthplace, it is the perfection of human 
movement. 

He passed from the field into a winding 
lane formed by a double row of giant cotton- 
woods, their tops interlocked far overhead; 
and presently he came to the barred gate of 
the pasture-lot. A half-dozen cows stood 
just beyond the fence, waiting for the bars 
to be lowered. A queer little man was put- 
tering over this easy task, making it seem 
vastly hard. He was plainly much in debt to 
age;—a well-dried little man, who appeared 
to have been made in the beginning of his 
life out of indifferent material, full of knots 
and tough places. His body was weazened 
and misshapen, his hands gnarled, his sunken 
cheeks seamed and cross-seamed and stained 
with the ineradicable rust of years. A man- 
tle of white hair fell about his shoulders, and 
beneath his chin was a thin fringe of wiry 
white beard,—as though the skeleton hand of 
Age was gripping him visibly by the throat. 
He limped painfully, resting his light weight 
upon a crutch which had been fashioned from 
an elm branch. Yet, in spite of all this, his 
eyes -were very clear and lively, under their 


thatch of snowy brows, and were lit with the 
assurance that he loved life with undiminish- 
ed ardor. 

“Hello, Uncle Billy!” David called, gayly. 
“ What have you been at to-day?” 

“Oh, I’ve been patchin’ up the hog-fence,” 
the old fellow returned. “ When there ain’t 
nothin’ else to do, there’s always that.” His 
sunken eyes sparkled with a glint of humor. 
“T reckon you ’ain’t learnt yet what curious 
critters hogs is. It takes till a man’s old to 
learn that; an’ then he don’t know it all. I 
just been figurin’ it out: I fenced in that 
hog-lot twenty-two year ago last May, an’ I 
been spendin’ all my spare time on it ever 
sence.” The spark of humor flickered into 
a smile. “The theory’s all right. It’s plumb 
easy to build a hog-tight fence; but ’tain’t 
no manner o’ use tryin’ to keep the hogs from 
gettin’ through it. Ever thought about how 
that is?” 

David laughed, lightly, easily, with the 
recklessness of one who draws upon an in- 
exhaustible fund of good-humor. “Just like 
folks, aren’t they, Uncle Billy?” 

“More like folks than any livin’ critters 
there is! A man can understand a hog. No- 
body knows what a horse, or a cow, or a hen 
thinks; but you know what a hog thinks just 
from lookin’ at him. He thinks, ‘I will if 
I want to, and if I don’t I won’t.’ Ain’t 
that human ?” 

“That’s me, to the life!” David returned. 
“T’m so like, I reckon I ought to be shut up 
in the lot with ’em. Oughtn’t I?” 

Uncle Billy made an inarticulate sound 
in his throat. “Time you been down to 
Omaha for a spell, you'll think a hog-lot 
ain’t such a bad place as it might be, mebbe.” 
He drew his faded sleeve across his moist 
forehead, then hitched his crutch into posi- 
tion under his arm, and they went together 
toward the barn-yard. 

It was an acre of bare earth, strewn with 
a clean litter of straw and fodder. In the 
middle of the yard stood one of those vast 
red barns that dot the grain-growing West, 
its doors yawning wide upon a cool, sweet- 
scented interior. Around it were many sheds, 
bins, and cribs, as though the mother- 
structure had given birth to a numerous 
brood of young. Within was fat abundance; 
racks, bins, and mow bulged to the point of 
bursting overflow; and everywhere were 
chickens, sparrows, and tiny pigs, gorging 
upon the spilled grain. 
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David stripped off the harness and cared for 
the horses; then went out again to the yard. 
The cows were gathered around the feed- 
racks near by, pulling placidly at the fodder, 
and yielding their full udders to fhe hand of 
Uncle Billy. 

David moved to the old man’s side. “ Aren’t 
you going to let me help you milk, Uncle 
Billy?” he asked. 

The old fellow turned a leering face. “Git 
out! You don’t know how to milk. You run 
along an’ git you slicked up for the party. 
When I was your age it used to take me two, 
three hours to git me fixed out in my things 
when I knew my girl was goin’ to look at me.” 

The allusion brought a quick flush to 
David’s cheek; but he was not abashed. 
“ Have you seen my girl to-day, Uncle Billy?” 
he asked. 

The old man clucked his tongue waggishly. 
“By "Mighty! You'll need to put on all the 
fixin’s you got in your bureau, if you’re goin’ 
to play with her. Seen her! Have I seen 
her? Well, I guess so!” 

There was a new zest in the boy’s thoughts, 
a new light in his eye, a new eagerness in 
his step, as he hurried down the path toward 
the house. The garden had yielded its fruits 
long ago, and was lying in a fallow tangle 
of wild growths, which spread into every 
corner and cranny. A thick strand of bind- 
weed, reaching out across the path, caught 
at his feet; a luxurious mass of fox-tail held 
him for a moment by the knees. The checks 
made him curiously impatient, as though he 
had been buttonholed for a tedious argument. 

But when he reached the broad landing be- 


fore the kitchen door, he hung back a little, 


pulling his neckerchief into a tidier knot, 
and brushing his hand over his tumbled hair; 
then moved to the open doorway and peered 
eagerly within. 

The kitchen was a wide, low-ceiled room, 
pervaded by an unmistakable air of comfort. 
The big cooking-range was alive with a roar- 
ing wood fire, and self-importantly excited. 
Its top was covered thick with steaming 
kettles and pots, and on the hearth and the 
pipe-shelf were pans filled with mysteries 
wrought in dough, ready for the oven. A 
woman stood leaning over the work-table, her 
back toward the door. In every contour of 
her figure jollity was written large. She had 
a jolly round breadth of hips and waist and 
shoulder; a jolly full outline of cheek and 
neck. Her arms were bared, disclosing a 


wealth of jolly dimples about the plump el- 
bows. Her hair, streaked somewhat with 
gray, had been gathered into a tight knot at 
the back of her head; but from the mass 
some unruly strands escaped, making a row 
of jolly little curls from nape to temples, 
which bobbed about in a jolly flutter as she 
bent briskly to her work. 

She turned quickly, showing a face quite 
in keeping with the aspect of her figure. It 
was the face of an elderly woman, to be sure, 
lined by years, and with the flesh drooping 
a little about the cheeks and chin; yet there 
was in it a fair pledge of that youth which 
does not succumb to time alone. Her lips 
were full and red as those of a girl; a 
flush of rosy color tinged her clear skin; her 
gray eyes shone with lambent lights. At 
sight of David she smiled brightly, and her 
voice in greeting was resonant and full. 

“Ts that you, son? You aren’t through 
a’ready, are you?” 

“That’s what I am,” he answered, with 
satisfaction. “ The hill eighty’s ready for the 
harrow. Oh, I can hustle when I’ve a mind 
to.” 

While he talked he was looking furtively 
around the kitchen; then his glance came to 
rest as they found what they sought,—a small, 
jaunty hat of gray straw, with a gray rib- 
bon and a scarlet flower, flung carelessly upon 
the window-shelf. She was really here, then! 
He would have relished a glimpse of the face 
that pertained to the hat; but that would 
come in good time. The suspense was not 
unendurable,—only a whetting of desire. The 
main point was settled to his liking: she was 
somewhere near by. 

“ Are you hungry?” his mother asked. “I 
suppose that isn’t a sensible question, though. 
Of course you are. You'd better fix a piece, 
if you think you can’t wait till supper. 
There’s fresh rusk on the pantry shelf, and a 
dish of apple butter; and there’s a pot of 
coffee on the back of the stove. That’s 
enough to take the edge off your appetite till 
it comes time for the company supper.” 

He set out his simple meal upon a corner 
of the table, and ate with hearty relish. 
“That’s good!” he sighed, when the last 
flaky crumb was gone. “TI guess I'll be able 
to hold out awhile now. All right; I'll go 
and dress. Don’t worry about anything else, 
mother, so you'll be all tired out. You’ve 
surely got enough cooked. Oan’t you quit 
for a while now?” 
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“Yes, I’m going to, just as soon as this 
ham’s ready to take off the stove, so I can 
set it by to cool. I'll slice it after a while. 
That’s all there is left to do, except these 
cookies and another pan of rusk. Don’t you 
fret about me; I’m not a mite tired.” 

He stood in indecision for a moment; then, 
“ Where is Ruth?’ he asked, abruptly. 

His mother righted her posture, setting her 
floury hands on her hips, and regarding him 
with twinkling eyes. “ Ruth!” she echoed. 
“Ruth! Well, I'll be blessed!” She broke 
into a broad, rolling laugh, very rich and 
pleasant to hear. “‘ Where’s Ruth?” she 
bantered. “ Where should she be, do you 
think, but upstairs in front of the looking- 
glass? She got done helping me an hour ago, 
and I sent her away to dress. You won’t see 
Ruth, let me tell you, till the time comes; 
so it’s no use for you to be hanging around 
here. Go along!” 

Before the shadows of the cottonwoods, 
creeping hungrily forward, had licked up 
the last of the sunshine that lay upon the 
broad lawn before the door, the household 
had put the final touches on its “ company ” 
appearance, and was welcoming the first of 
the guests. In the simple-hearted friendli- 
ness of a country neighborhood one hour is 
as good as another for even the most exacting 
of ceremonies. Half past seven found the 
house filled with a seere of young folks. 

It was a democratic gathering. The sons 
and daughters of wealthy farmers met on a 
perfect equality of rank and understanding 
with field hands and dairy-maids. No one 
was embarrassed, because no one stopped to 
think of artificial gradations; social worth 
was fixed by the one easy condition of youth, 
and that primitive, spontaneous honesty of 
thought and motive which pertains to the 
life of the farm. For the most part these 
boys and girls had grown up together from 
their first vears of innocence; and in growing 
up they had not grown apart, but into a closer 
and closer relationship. Despite their every- 
day intimacy, however, there was upon them 
an air of bashful diffidence, a tendency to 
blush and stammer on slightest provocation. 
The first shyness of meeting at a “ party” 
had not yet worn away. The girls were 
gathered by themselves in two or three knots, 
on the stairs and in the hallway, giggling, 
whispering, daring one another to make the 
first overture to the boys, who were in the 
same mood of wistful reluctance, sitting in 


a stiff row around the walls of the “ parlor,” 
perspiring, uncomfortable, voiceless, their 
necks clasped in unaccustomed bands of 
starched linen. Theirs was only the awk- 
wardness of being out of place, with nothing 
to fix attention upon. Idleness of the mus- 
cles meant a relaxing of the mind, a droop- 
ing of the plumes of purpose. Their eyes 
were restless, even vacuous; their hard red 
hands hung open between their knees. 

David came in from the barn, where he 
had been playing a hostly part for the visit- 
ors’ horses. It was in the barn-yard that he 
had received most of his guests. He stood 
for a moment in the hall, looking about, his 
eyes dancing with appreciation of what he 
saw. 

“Come, come!” he laughed. “This won’t 
do. Can’t you make it go, girls? What’s the 
trouble?” 

“It ain’t our fault,” one of the girls de- 
clared. “If they’d rather sit in there and 
crack their knuckles than come out here and 
be sociable, we don’t care.” 

“T think they’re afraid,” another asserted 
from the shadows of the stairway. 

“ Who said that?” David questioned. “ Was 
that Bess Woodruff? Where’s Dan? Where’s 
that brother of mine? Oh, Dan! Bess says 
you’re a coward!” 

“Why, David Boughton!” she protested. 
“T never said any such thing! You story! 
I think you’re just horrid!” 

“That yearlin’!” a deep voice answered 
from the parlor. “If she'll come where I 
am, I’ll show her.” 

“Oh, you come out here,” the girl called, 
gayly. “You don’t dast, for all you’re so 
brave.” 

A sturdy figure stepped into the hall. 
“Where is she?” the voice menaced. “ Just 
let me get hold of her!” With a stifled shriek, 
half dismay and half eager anticipation, the 
girl fled up stairs, the man at her heels, and 
the company following in a clamorous chorus. 
The farther end of the upper hall was in semi- 
darkness, and thither the chase tended, cnd- 
ing in a scream and a scuffle. 

“T’ve got her!” Dan cried. “ Now, you 
little minx, do you know what I’m going to 
do to you? A coward, am I?” 

“Dan Boughton!” she shrilled. 
you dare! Let go of my hands! 
don’t let go, I'll slap you!” 

“Oh, you will? Well, do it!” he taunted, 
bringing his face close to hers. “It’s no use 
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fighting, my lady; you might just as well 
quit and pucker up your mouth, because 
you’re going to be kissed.” 

Struggling, she slipped to the floor; but he 
raised her to her feet, pinioning her arms. 
She ducked her head against his breast; but 
he passed one powerful arm about her, hold- 
ing her helpless, turned her face upward, 
stooped with deliberation and laid a sound- 
ing kiss upon her cheek; then released her, 
breathless, crimson, dishevelled, her eyes 
glowing, assuming an air of mortal offence,— 
a pretty bit of affectation that deceived no- 
body. There was a noisy outburst of shouts 
and laughter. 

“My!” David cried. “Isn’t there some 
girl who wants to call me a coward?” The 
ice was broken then, and the evening’s jollity 
auspiciously begun. 

Still David was not quite content. 
Amongst the bevy of rosy beauties he looked 
for one face,—the face for which his eyes 
had been hungering since he came from the 
field. Ruth was not there; and in her ab- 
sence he was oppressed by a sense of loss and 
denial. Watching his chance, he slipped 
quietly out to the kitchen; and as he pushed 
open the door his thoughts were brought 
speedily back into tune. 

With his mother, busy over the details of 
the supper, was a girl clad in a gown of some 
soft, pale blue stuff, the loose sleeves pushed 
back, a snowy apron hanging from her neck 
to the floor. But though her draperies were 
so ample, they could not hide the lines of her 
splendid young figure,—the wealth of her 
breast, the rich abundance of her arms and 


shoulders, the long, sweeping curve of her, 


waist and hips. She was tall,—almost as tall 
as himself; yet with an exquisite symmetry 
and grace that amounted to airy lightness. 
Upon her well-poised head was coiled a heavy 
mass of brown hair, that shimmered in the 
lamp-light with a golden lustre; and caught 
in the coils was a bunch of late violets. 
“Ruth! Why, Ruth!” David cried. She 
stood erect above her work, revealing a face 
beautifully formed on a fine, free model,—a 
face whose perfection was not in classic lines 
nor delicate sculpturing of features, but in 
the spiritual sweetness that shone through, 
making mere form seem wholly secondary ;— 
it was a face of the type that belongs pecul- 
iarly to the American girl of composite line- 
age; its every feature was eloquent of the 
survival of the fittest things in womanly 


charm, gathered from many sources. The 
artist has been at great pains to establish 
his little dicta prescribing perfection of out- 
line and coloring; but now and then a living 
face will confront him, brilliant, radiant, set- 
ting his rules at defiance and sending his 
complaisance into a tottering decline. Such 
a face was Ruth Milford’s, from the tip of 
the smooth, firm chin to the first wave of hair 
over the low, white forehead. She looked 
at David with wide, gray eyes,—eyes that 
were strangers to any trick of art or artifice, 
and her smile of greeting was full of the same 
lovable assurance of innocence. Hers was a 
wholesome, sane, serene presence—the pres- 
ence of one who had never encountered doubt, 
or dismay, or weakness; one who had trav- 
elled none but the fair green paths that 
lead to the attainment of simple and pure 
desires. 

“Well, I think it’s time you’re remember- 
ing your manners,” she said. Her voice was 
soft, yet vibrant and vital. “I’ve been here 
since two o’clock, and you haven’t taken any 
more notice of me than if I was on the shady 
side of the moon. And I’ve been slaving and 
slaving with your old supper till my head’s 
whirling with it. ‘Who made you? The 
cook. ‘Of what are you made? Victuals 
and drink. ‘What is the chief end of man?’ 
Fried chicken, and ham sandwiches, and 
doughnuts, and pineapple sherbet, and pie, 
and sweet cider—” 

Mrs. Boughton broke in with her jolly 
laugh. “ All that’s enough to be the end of 
any man, in or out of the Catechism. Has 
everybody come, son ?”’ 

But he did not hear; he was looking at 
Ruth. He stepped to her side, where she bent 
over a huge platter filled with brown bits 
of chicken, and his hand covertly sought hers, 
closing firmly upon it. 

“David!” she expostulated. “Let go. I 
want to put that neck-tie straight for. you. 
You’re a very untidy person. Come over 
here to the light. Now hold your chin up. 
Up, I said. That’s up,—toward the ceiling.” 

“ But it strains my eyes to look at you that 
way,” he objected, “and I’d rather wear my 
neck-tie crooked all the rest of my days than 
miss one good square look at you.” And his 
chin persisted in rebellion against her au- 
thority, so that her task took a long time. 

“There, that will do now,” she said, when 
the bow was tied to her liking. “Don’t you 
know this is my busy day? You run along 
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to your play. It sounds as if they wanted 
some one to look after them in there.” 

A gale of laughter and noisy applause swept 
from the front of the house. David reluctant- 
ly left the kitchen and returned to his post, 
where he found his guests deep in‘a game 
of “ Clap in and clap out.” 

Then came the supper, a riot of good feel- 
ing. The dining-room, wide, cheery, hos- 
pitable, was massed with foliage and flow- 
ers from garden, woodland, and meadow. A 
dozen gay paper lanterns swung on strings 
from the low ceiling; and beneath was the 
table, bowed under a surfeit of all that coun- 
try cooking could accomplish. The hale ap- 
petites of the young folks attacked the feast 
willingly, stopping only when stayed by com- 
plete satiety. 

After that they gathered once again in 
hall and parlor, and made a pretence of re- 
suming the earlier gayety; but the springy 
alertness of mind and limb was abated for 
a time, giving place to drowsy content. 
Speech went on, but only fitfully, with long 
intervals of indolent silence. 

By-and-by one of the girls disturbed the 
quiet with a cry: “ Why, there’s Mr. Keller! 
Why didn’t you come sooner? You’ve missed 
all the good things to eat!” 

The new-comer had approached quietly and 
stood leaning against a porch column, where 
the glow of the lamps threw his figure into 
relief against the black background of the 
night. In face and form he offered a strik- 
ing contrast to the dominant type in the com- 
pany. He was above middle height, but slen- 
der,—sinewy rather than muscular; a thick, 
curling brown beard, fastidiously trimmed, 
covered his cheeks and chin, giving him an 
air of vigorous maturity, though he was 
hardly past thirty-five; his eyes, brown and 
clear, had an odd, whimsical expression, as 
though he was accustomed to looking on at 
life from outside the procession and got much 
quiet enjoyment out of the spectacle. His 
dress, too, set him apart; it was modest but 
modish, and was worn with an air of distinc- 
tion that hardly pertained to the life of that 
little neighborhood. 

David stepped out quickly to greet him, 
grasping his hand heartily. “Is it really 
you, Joe? I’m mighty glad ‘you’ve come. 
Come in. T’ll get you some supper.” 

The other kept his response in abeyance 
for a moment, holding David’s hand in his 
with a detaining pressure, his glance linger- 


ing upon the eager young face. “No,” he 
said; “I think I'll not go in. I’m smoking; 
and besides, I’ve only a few minutes to stay. 
Can’t you come outside with me for a little 
while? I must get back to my work pretty 
soon; but I want to talk to you. I sha’n’t 
keep you long away from your guests.” 

David called to those in the house: “Go 
on with your fun; I'll be back again right 
away.” Then the two descended the steps 
and walked through the shadows toward the 
roadway beyond. There Keller leaped light- 
ly to a seat upon one of the flat-topped gate- 
posts, while David stood near by, resting his 
arms upon the fence, waiting for the tide of 
speech to flow. 

Although Keller had said that time was 
pressing, he seemed in no hurry to speak. 
He knocked the dottle from his pipe, filled 
it afresh, and sat for a time calmly smoking. 

“ So you’re going to try the law?” he-asked, 
finally. “ Well, you know I wish you well, 
David; but I can’t say I congratulate you. 
It’s pleasant to think of seeing something of 
the other side of life; but this is the best 
side.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ Joe,” David said, abruptly, I’ve wonder- 
ed a hundred times what it is that keeps you 
here. Who knows anything about your work 
here? They know you write poetry, and they 
feel sorry for you; but that’s all. I’ve been 
expecting any time these five years that you’d 
pull out of this and go where people are in- 
terested in you, and where you could be tast- 
ing your fame.” 

Keller sat for a time, drumming with his 
heels upon the post, and whistling. “ No,” 
he said, by-and-by; “I don’t care what folks 
say about me. I don’t want to hear it. It’s 
the work only that I want; what people say 
about it is absolutely immaterial, so far ‘is 
my own satisfaction goes. I’m one of the 
blessed, Dave, because I’ve found my place 
and my work, and have sense enough to un- 
derstand. That doesn’t happen to many men. 
There’s no circumstance I can foresee in life 
that would tempt me away.” 

David stood upright, gathering himself for 
argument. “Then it’s just because you’re 
contented that you stay here?” 

“ Just because I’m wholly, absolutely, per- 
fectly contented. Don’t you think that’s a 
pretty good reason ?”’ 

“No!” David answered, stoutly. “If it is, 
then I’m all wrong, because that’s exactly 
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the reason why I’m going away. I’m afraid 
to stay. I don’t want to be contented with 
this.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, it isn’t because I’m above it, or any- 
thing of that sort. I’m not such a fool as 
to think I’m too good for farming. But 
I’m twenty-six years old, and it’s three years 
since I left the university. I want to try 
myself. I want a bigger, freer field for a 
while, so that I can find out what my man’s 
strength is. You know what I mean.” 

“Oh yes; I know what you mean. What 
I mean is that this is field enough for any 
man who isn’t insane with the silly forms of 
ambition,—such as you’ve been expecting me 
to show; — ambition to make a stir in the 
world and to hear folks screaming about it. 
You’ll never find a better place than this for 
showing your man’s strength in, if that’s 
really all you want.” 

“It’s a dead level, this life here,” David 
contended. 

“Ts it? Maybe it is. It’s a dead level of 
peace, and goodness, and health, and all the 
conditions that go to make up human happi- 
ness. What do you expect to get that will 
better it?” 

“T’m not dissatisfied,” David insisted. 
“ The point is that I’d like to do more to earn 
what I get. I’ve felt that my happiness here 
doesn’t depend enough on me; it’s too much 
like mere gratuity. I have no hand in making 
it. I can plough, and plant, and harrow, and 
all that, and do it honestly; but the harvest, 
after all, is none of my doing. It’s clear out- 
side of me. What I want is to take hold of 
something with my own powers and beat it 
into shape without any help at all, so that by- 
and-by I can enjoy one supreme—one su- 
preme and ultimate moment of personal vic- 
tory. Don’t you see? Can’t you understand 
what that feeling is?’ 

“ Ah!” Keller responded, gently: “ Are you 
really in earnest? An ultimate moment!” 
In the pause that ensued David somehow felt 
that the words were an accusation against his 
intéllectual integrity. “It’s an old, old idea, 


my friend, and not a very healthy one. It’s 
ruined more men than it’s saved, a thousand 
times over. Look here!” He blew a strong 
breath through his pipe-stem, sending a foun- 
tain of red sparks into the darkness. “That 
was the ultimate moment for every one of 
those.” 

There was a lack of assurance in David’s 
answering laugh, as though, rather against 
his desire, he caught the force of the sug- 
gestion. Keller emptied his pipe again and 
put it away in his pocket; then dropped to 
the ground, coming close and laying his 
hand upon David’s shoulder. “ Don’t let me 
influence you too much. A man must follow 
his own convictions; and I want you to 
follow yours. I’m simply following mine 
when I say this: We must find our joys in 
our work, and not in the thought of a far-off 
reward.” 

“ But, Joe, suppose everybody lived accord- 
ing to that! What sort of a world would 
this be?” 

“T wonder!” Keller returned, calmly. 
“Would it be so much worse than it is, do 
you think?” 

David persisted. “Joe, suppose Lincoln 
had stayed with his rail-splitting? Suppose 
Jesus had stayed at His carpenter’s bench?” 

“Oh, that’s another question entirely!” 
Keller returned, imperturbably. “If a man 
is intrusted with a message, he must go and 
deliver it, of course. If that’s what’s moving 
you, I’m sorry I spoke as I did.” 

David met this speech honestly. “No; I’m 
afraid I have no message in particular.” 

Keller swung the gate open and went out; 
then turned and offered both his hands. 
“Well, good-by, and good-luck! You’re as 
fine a fellow as I know. I'll be glad as your- 
self if things come out right with you. You 
mustn’t mind what I’ve said too much. 
When it comes to a question of destiny, every 
man must work it out for himself. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by, Joe,” David said, with real feel- 
ing; and without more ado Keller hurried 
away down the road. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ociety 





BOUT the life and high 
society of Vienna there 
seems over the whole 
world to be felt an in- 
terest. This is, perhaps, 
because the court is 
known to be the most 
exclusive as well as the most brill- 
iant one of Europe, and also be- 
cause from it is radiated an atmos- 
phere of gayety which touches in 
some degree even the lives of the 
least pretentious. Indeed, life in 
Vienna is as champagne when com- 
pared with the peaceful waters of many not- 
far-distant German cities. “ Sunbeams dance 
in the eyes of those that have not to live 
here,” runs the proverb, and in which there 
is a germ of truth; for members of the court, 
who feel its pulse as outsiders can seldom do, 
spend at least six months of the year in other 
parts of the world. 

I considered myself, therefore, a favorite 
of fortune when I received an _ invita- 
tion from friends sent to the city on govern- 
mental affairs, to spend the winter with 
them. The experience, I thought, would be 
worth having, and such favorable circum- 
starices under which to make its acquaintance 
might not again be forth-coming. 

It was about the last of October when I 
reached Vienna, and leaving the railway sta- 
tion felt the strong evening breeze cut sharply 
against my face as we drove off in an open 
carriage. Later I learned to call this sort 
of a trap an einspanner. I am still thankful 
to Providence that on that evening of my 
arrival we were not turned out on the pave- 
ment and the luggage scattered to the winds. 
The cabman drove at an astonishing pace. 
The horses here are very fast, and the love for 
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good horses is a strong characteristic of the 
people’s character. 

Vienna is one of the few European cities 
where there is still no American quarter. It 
has not even what we would call a residential 
section. The majority of the society people 
live in apartments, mostly over shops, or in 
all sorts of unexpected places. As long as 
their home is “in the midst of things” they 
eare little about the appearance of its imme- 
diate surroundings. As an instance of this 
the fine palace of Count Harrach is faced by 
a fish-market. The people live much crowded 
together. Many a one of the detached coun- 
try houses in America would here be con- 
sidered suitable for an archduke. Following 
the custom, then, of the Viennese, my friends, 
through a most rare chance, had secured a 
furnished apartment in one of the fashionable 
quarters just off the Schotten-Ring, which 
commanded a view of the Rathhaus cower, 
the Museums, and others of the many superb 
buildings which gicrify this part of the city. 
The entrance to our particular building, how- 
ever, was not such as to command admiration. 
It had no lift, which in Europe is thought to 
be the American’s greatest essential, and five 
rather dingy flights of stone steps had to be 
climbed before our resting-place was reached. 
Involuntarily there flashed through my mind 
the saying of a New York lawyer,—that a 
young man could enter society from a hall 
bed-room, but that a girl must have an at- 
tractive setting. It was somewhat of a com- 
fort to hear that the apartment had for a 
number of years been occupied by a very 
popular princess with her husband and four 
children. We numbered but three, and yet 
found the rooms none too many for, comfort. 
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But once reached, this apartment was charm- 
ing, its furnishings showing an exquisite, 
luxurious taste. About it all there seemed to 
be the life and spirit of the Viennese. We 
have become so fond of it that we would ex- 
change it for no other. 

While the formal season does not begin 
until about the 6th of January and then 
lasts until the 26th of March, the city al- 
ready in October seemed to me to be in a 
holiday mood. The rapidity with which 
the Emperor Franz Joseph in his handsome 
carriage passes under the arches as he goes 
to or from the palace gives the impression 
that not a moment is to be lost; the bright 
colors of the many different uniforms worn 
by guards and officers; the charm of the city 
itself, all foster this idea. Seldom are the 
streets altogether deserted before two or 
three o’clock in the morning, but little groups 


of people are seen walking about, or sitting 
at the tables of the numerous cafés and chat- 
ting eagerly, impressively. There are always 
the fascinating shops, and to look in the 
windows of these even is a. great entertain- 
ment. It is otherwise when one goes to buy, 
for Vienna is a very expensive place. The 
city is unique in not having succumbed to 
department shops as have most of the large 
European towns. Here the law prevents the 
seller of one sort of goods from interfering 
with the seller of another sort. A linen 
merchant, in short, cannot display cotton 
goods. 

Before it became too cold we mingled 
often with many degrees of society at the 
concerts in the Volksgarten. Here piquant, 
eager faces are seen about the tables. A word 
of court gossip is whispered, and then it is 
amusing to see how the circles about two 
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tables will gradually enlarge into one. Con- 
stantly at one café we have met three Princes 
whom, perhaps irrelevantly, we dubbed the 
three bears. The “big one” is very rich, 
possessing a splendid castle and a picture- 
gallery; the secund in size is but moderately 
well off; while the smallest of the three 
would not be trusted for his glass of wine. 
He feels this, however, to be no disgrace. 
Circumstances simply have turned him out 
a poor Prince instead of a rich one. It is not 
his fault. One day we noticed that he and 
the “big bear” arose simultaneously to pay 
the customary tribute to a lady who was 
about to leave the garden. A critical moment 
was approaching, when, quite glibly, the lit- 
tle Prince called out to his friend: “ It is ex- 
pected that you shall pay the bill.” He then 
pressed forward and bent low as he kissed the 
lady’s hand. 

Here, in the Prater, or at various open- 
air cafés, one sees also English diplomats, and 
those of other nations, showing their ac- 
quaintance with Viennese custom by sending 
forth from between their closed teeth the pro- 
longed hiss which instantly commands at- 
tention. When an officer drops in and pre- 
pares to sit down at a table he first unsheaths 
his sword and hands it to a servant, and not 
until he is about to leave is it brought to 
him that he may again place it at his side. 
Intermingling with such scenes are many 
Italians, often of considerable beauty and 
showing great vivacity. Many now making 
their homes in Vienna formerly knew life 
best under warmer and bluer skies. 

As the season advanced we went less often 
to the Volksgarten and began to frequent, at 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, the rooms 
of a royal confectioner in the Kohlmarkt. It 
is such a place as in London would be called 
a very smart tea-house. Here only are seen 
the ultra-fashionable. The women, usually 
elaborately gowned, sip their coffee or glass 
of liqueur with much grace while they draw 
closer the ensnaring meshes about*the men 
who are their attendants, and who appear most 
eager to sip of sweets of one kind or another. 
Occasionally a lady here takes from a case 
hanging at her side a cigarette to smoke; but 
this practice is not at all general in Vienna 
outside of private homes. 

Everywhere with one goes the spirit of 
gayety which is peculiar to Vienna. Drive 
in the Prater, a perfectly straight avenue of 
about three miles outlined on either side by 


two rows of well-rounded, lofty chestnut- 
trees, and a thrill of delight must be felt as 
one greets the many bright faces so conspicu- 
ous in the carriages. It is the same when 
one comes unexpectedly on one of the Hun- 
garian Life Guard as, magnificent in his sable 
cap and scarlet uniform with silver ornamen- 
tation, he sits like a statue on his white horse. 
During the day many women-of rank ride 
in the Prater, where they show to advantage 
their fearless and admirable horsewomanship. 
Their driving also is very rapid. Here the 
“plain people” wait daily for a glimpse of 
the Princess Elizabeth as she drives swiftly 
along, for to her, the daughter of the late 
Crown-Prince Rudolph, they are truly devoted. 
As an elegant gentleman passes her he will, - 
no doubt, do homage after the fashion of the 
old Spanish school, this being here the royal 
code of etiquette, while from the foot-path 
his manners may be imitated by a less high- 
born cavalier. He makes a fiasco of his at- 
tempt and induces much good-natured laugh- 
ter. When the crowds are great the Prin- 
cess’s carriage must go slowly, that she may 
return such friendly greetings. 

But by five o’clock in winter the Prater is 
deserted by high society, who have still to sip 
their coffee, to change their clothes, and to 
sup lightly before being off to the Opera or 
theatres, all of which begin usually at seven 
o'clock. Only for one month in the year, 
August, is the Opera House closed. During 
the rest of the time the large building ap- 
pears every night to be well filled with those 
who listen en connoisseur to the music. Usu- 
ally the best talent in Europe is heard, and 


.the operas are presented with the same charm- 


ing sense of harmony as is felt in Germany. 

My friends were desirous that I should not 
go to the Royal Theatre until there came a 
gala-night; one when the Emperor and his 
party would occupy the large Hof-Fest-Loge, 
and the rest of the house assume its most 
sparkling aspect to do him honor. I had 
gone before that by day to study the archi- 
tecture and decorations of this most beauti- 
ful theatre in the world. To see it later 
ablaze with lights and filled with the mem- 
bers of this wonderfully brilliant society was 
a spectacle so dazzling that the memory of it 
can hardly fade. As we ascended slowly the 
great marble staircase the noblest of Vien- 
nese society were on every side of us, taking 
their several ways to the loges and parquet 
seats. The women, closely wrapped in long 
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cloaks and furs, display- 
ed little of their toi- 
lettes. Afterwards, I saw 
that, as at the Opera, 
they wore, without excep- 
tion, high-neck gowns. 
Of a clear-cut and re- 
fined type of beauty are 
many of the high-class 
Viennese, more often 
dark in coloring than 
blond like the Germans. 
It seems to me that, bet- 
ter than any other people, 
they know how to wear 
sumptuous and yet deli- 


cate, dainty gowns. The 
prettiest ones were of 


either lace or satin, al- 
most invariably showing 
some dash of a bright 
color. 

The play was “ Iphi- 
génie,” for which, and 
for similar classical pre- 
sentations, the Viennese 
have a strong partiality. 
Before the curtain rose 
all eyes naturally were 
turned on the royal box. 
Behind its gorgeous folds 
of red velvet and trim- 
mings of gold sat the 
Emperor, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, his 
nephew and the next 
highest in rank, and his ; 
handsome brother Archduke Otto. Beside 
her grandfather was the Princess Elizabeth, 
who, since she passed her twentieth birthday, 
has taken her place as the leader of many 
court functions. As the play progressed, 
however, “ Iphigénie” held the attention of 
all; for in Vienna talent is the potent rival 
of royalty. In this city where monarchs 
erect during their lifetime monuments to 
perpetuate their own glory, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mozart, and Schiller seem to share the 
honors with even Maria Theresa and the 
present much-beloved Emperor. 

Between the acts the scene changes to the 
foyer, which then becomes a moving, crowded 
tableau of Viennese society. On the ceiling 
at one end of this beautiful promenade the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” is boldly 
painted, while Iphigénie in her soft white 
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draperies is the principal subject at the other 
end. About the little buffet_the crowd is 
densest, for at such times a light, refreshing 
drink is acceptable. 

As we were leaving the house I stood for 
the first time close beside the Princess Eliza- 
beth, “der Liebling des Monarchen,” as she is 
called. Her gown of exquisite cream-colored 
lace and her long string of pearls were com- 
pletely covered by a cloak of white velvet 
with sable trimmings. “ Like a golden Ma- 
donna ” was the expression used the next day 
by a leading paper to describe her appearance. 

Since that evening I have seen the Prin- 
cess very frequently. Like most of the Vien- 
nese, she loves the winter, with the snow piled 
high at the sides of the streets. She enjoys 
especially the skating. To facilitate this 
sport certain parts of the city are flooded 
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and converted into rinks. When it is alto- 
gether too cold to be much out-of-doors there 
is still good sport to be had by the high 
society at the Royal Riding School. Here 
again the richness of dress, the men’s more 
especially, in this instance, than the women’s, 
and the many grooms wearing the royal 
livery, all unite with the whiteness of the 
building to form an attractive picture as the 
high step and other fanciful gaits are prac- 
tised. Among the four hundred horses in 
the Emperor’s stables there are but two colors, 
jet black and pure white,—that is, with the 
exception of the bay horses which the Kaiser 
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uses for his carriage. At this Riding School 
it is only seldom that other than white ones 
are used. 

During the Carnival, or Fasching, as it is 
here called, society’s fun touches its zenith. 
Besides the court functions many of the 
princes entertain at their palaces, the am- 
bassadors give receptions, and there are, as 
well, large balls, best described, perhaps, as 
being semi-private, for to them outsiders may 
go as spectators. 

It was at the beginning of the Carnival 
that I had the honor of being presented to 
the Princess Elizabeth. Not only because 
she has a kindly nature, but also, I think, 
because Americans are rather a novelty to her, 
she ever since has recognized me most gra- 
ciously. However, had I come to Vienna with- 
out letters of introduction, or without having 
friends in the diplomatic service, it would 
have been an impossibility to have seen much 
of the high society. The court, it must be 
remembered, is by far the most exclusive in 
Europe. Here there are no presentations as 
at the Court of St. James. It is indeed a 
most difficult matter for a Viennese even to 
have Hoffahig, or in other words the right of 
court. Through both his paternal and ma- 
ternal ancestors he must be able to count 
eight generations of noble blood. On his 
coat of arms, in fact, there must be sixteen 
quarterings. Distinguished strangers, there- 
fore, and the small number presented by the 
various ambassadors, enjoy a privilege which 
would be denied a Viennese with just one 
crooked branch on his family tree. To pre- 
vent the royal blood from being scattered, it 
can readily be seen how necessary it is for 
marriages to be arranged; and here, perhaps, 
we find the ground-work for the many scan- 
dals which circulate like an undercurrent 
through society. Happily, I have been told, 
not all of these are true. 

The present heir to the throne, it is inter- 
esting to know, has married a lady who un- 
fortunately is not his equal in rank. He, in 
the future, may be Emperor, but never can 
she be the Empress. On state occasions also, 
while he may lead the procession in a superb 
chariot with gilt wheels, she must drive quite 
far behind him and in a carriage with plain, 
ordinary black wheels. 

It was with some tremors of apprehension 
that I gowned myself for the Emperor’s 
great Hofball to be held in the ceremonial 
apartments of the Palace. Here would be 
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present only those who 
had Hoffahig, the dip- 
lomatiec circle and their 
guests; dignitaries of 
state; and illustrious in- 
dividuals from other 
countries. The dress- 
makers to whom I in- 
trusted my gown for 
this occasion assured 
me that I must wear 
white, as no other color 
is thought in good 
taste for a young un- 
married woman. It is 
only the married wo- 
men who at balls ap- 
pear in yellow, green, 
and rose color. As un- 
married women, how- 
ever, are greatly in the 
minority at court, I in- 
ferred that many of the 
older belles had simulated youthfulness by 
wearing white, for never could I have 
imagined so many gowns of this color to- 
gether, and all so very different. Threads of 
silver and bands of gold were used to great 
advantage, while roses appeared in many little 
crevices and openings. 

It was a little before nine o’clock when we 
drove past the Life Guard and entered the 
Palace court. Shortly afterwards the guests 
were all assembled in the great ball-room lit 
by its thousand lights, and the master of cere- 
monies formally opened the ball by a thrice- 
made sign with his staff. This signified that 
all should form in a long train. First there 
was the Kaiser and his suite, then followed 
the diplomatic corps, the adjutants, and every 
one present, according to his or her rank. At 
about half after nine o’clock the Emperor and 
her Imperial and Royal Highness Arch- 
duchess Maria Josepha, who led with him the 
procession and appeared more than usually 
lovely in a gown of white and gold, stopped 
in the dazzling mirror-room to receive the 
guests. Strains of Johann Strauss’s exquisite 
valse, “Roses aus den Siiden” soon caught 
the ear, and then followed in quick succession 
other valses and polkas, most of them written 
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ONCE REACHED, THIS APARTMENT WAS CHARMING. 


by this favorite composer or his talented 
father. In the most simple and unaffected 
manner the Emperor and his suite entered 
into conversation with the guests, and all 
hearts seemed to open to the Emperor, who 
certainly understands his people and makes 
them feel that he loves them. In the first 
quadrille I especially noticed the Princess 
Elizabeth as she charmed all with whom she 
conversed. About her slender form hung in 
long, straight folds a white and silver gown; 
through her hair sparkled a string of brill- 
iants, and about her neck she wore a high 
collar of pearls. Mrs. Addison Clay Harris, 
the wife of the American ambassador, held 
also her own circle amid this courtly assem- 
blage. 

At about half after ten the royalties passed 
into an adjoining room to enjoy a repast 
designated as “thee.” During the pause a 
cotillon was danced, lasting, however, hardly 
more than half an hour. Before midnight 
the Kaiser and his household withdrew from 
the salon, and then one by one the guests 
took their departure, while still there re- 
sounded through the grand old Palace the 
sweet and inspiring notes of “ An der schénen 
blauen Donau.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BROUGHTON 


Seq HE elm-tree had his field to 
‘(| himself. He stood alone in a 
wide au. spanse of 
wind-swept . .»» which once 
a year surgea .ound him in 
foaming billows -ested with 
the rose of clover, and the whiteness of 
daisies, and the gold of buttercups. The rest 
of the time the field was green with an even 
slant of lush grass, or else it was a dun sur- 
face, or else a glittering level of snow, but 
always there stood the tree, with his green 
branches in the summer, his gold ones in the 
autumn, his tender gold-green ones in the 
spring, and his branches of naked grace in the 
winter, but always he was superb. There was 
not in the whole country-side another tree 
which could compare with him. He was 
matchless. Never a stranger passed the elm 
but stopped“ and stared and said something 
or thought something about it. Even dull 
rustics looked and had a momentary lapse 
from vacuity. ‘The tree was compelling. He 
insisted upon a recognition of his beauty and 
grace. Let one try to pass him unheeding 
and sunken in the contemplation of his own 
little affairs, and, lo! he would force him- 
self out of the landscape not only upon the 
eyes, but the very soul, which, turned away 
from self, would see the tree through its win- 
dows, like a revelation and proof of that 
which is outside and beyond. It became at 
such times, to some minds, something akin to 
a testimony of God. Something there was 
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about the superb acres of those great branches 
curving skyward and earthward with match- 
less symmetry of line which seemed to fur- 
nish an upward lift for thought and ima- 
gination. The field in which the tree stood 
was a great parallelogram. On the left-hand 
side, across a stone wall, was a house almost 
as old as the tree. On the other side, across 
a new painted fence, was a modern house, 
pretentious and ornate with bracketed cor- 
nices, bay-windows, a piazza, and a cupola. 
This cupola especially disturbed the mind of 
the dweller in the old house. The name of 
this dweller was David Ransom. He was 
quite old, and had a stiff leg which neces- 
sitated a gait wherein one limb described a 
rigid half-circle before it was brought to the 
accomplishment of a forward step. He had 
been incapacitated from work for some years. 
All he had in the world was his poor ancient 
house and an acre of land in the rear on 
which he raised vegetables and kept a few 
hens which furnished his humble sustenance. 
Once it had been very different. He had 
owned the great field on which the elm stood; 
he had even owned the new house beyond, al- 
though in a simpler form. He had built 
it very largely with his own hands, for, 
though ostensibly a farmer, he had been a 
Jack of all trades, and able to turn his hand 
to almost any craft with skill. He had lived 
in the old Ransom house, which had been in 
the family for four generations, until he 
was almost an old man and his wife an old 
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woman, then with the pitiful savings of a 
lifetime he had built the new one. He had 
loved and handled tenderly every nail he had 
put into it, every fragrant length of pine; 
he had built it with the utmost that was in 
him. Then, just as it was finished, he had 
lost it. The bank in which his savings were 
stored had failed, and there was nothing to 
meet the payments for the stock. He sold 
the house and the field at a miserable sacri- 
fice, and used the proceeds to pay the bills, 
all except a proportion which he was obliged 
to work out. The old wife died shortly af- 
terward; the disappointment had been too 
much for her. All her life she had planned 
and dreamed about the new house which was 
to stand on the vacant lot. She had thought 
about it until in a sense she had really lived 
in it, and an actual building had tumbled 
about her ears. 

After she died, David lived alone, and 
wound himself up like a caterpillar in a 
cocoon of repining and misanthropy. He 
seemed bitter to the core. He was in spirit 
a revolutionist and anarchist. The mention 
of banks sent him into a white heat of rage. 
He nursed his grievances until they turned 
upon himself and stung him to his own spirit- 
ual harm. One of his special bitternesses 
was the improvements which the new owner 
had made in his new house. He resented 
them as he might have done any pointing 
out of his own personal defects. When the 
new owner, whose name was Thomas Savage, 
set about building the bay-window on the 
blank of the south wall, David fairly swelled 
with indignation and humiliation. That 
morning he went across the road and unbot- 
tled his wrath to old Abner Slocum. Old 
Abner lived with his daughter, who was a 
dressmaker—it was an unskilful, desultory 
sort of dressmaking at very low prices—and 
thereby supported in frugal comfort herself 
and her father, who was very deaf. Old 
Abner, on pleasant days in warm weather, 
spent most of his time on the porch, for his 
room was better than his company in the sit- 
ting-room, which was also the apartment used 
for fitting dresses. David Ransom spent 
many an hour with him, seated on the top 
step of the porch. Abner had an old kitchen 
chair tipped back against the house wall. 
On that morning when the seaffolding for 
the new bay-window was erected David went 
across the street, swinging his lame leg 
around viciously. That was the second spring 
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after the rneumatism had attacked him. It 
was a hot moist morning in early May. The 
trees were beginning to cast leaf shadows, and 
the air was cloyed with sweet. Old David, 
on the porch, was in his shirt sleeves, his 
feet were covered with great carpet slip- 
pers. He grinned vacuously as David ap- 
proached. A curtain of a window behind him 
went down with a snap, shutting out a 
glimpse of a young woman upon whom his 
daughter was about to try a new gown. 

Abner did not hear it, but he felt it, and 
he smiled slyly at the new-comer. “ Mari’s 
tryin’ on a new gownd to the Ames gal,” 
he chuckled. 

David nodded with impatient scorn.. The 
curtain might as well have been lowered for 
a shadow as for him. He settled himself 
laboriously on the porch step in front of 
Abner. His lame leg was stretched out un- 
bendingly into Maria Slocum’s bed of lady’s- 
delights which came up faithfully in their 
old place every spring. David ground his 
heel viciou ‘~ among the flowers. He 
scowled at . with almost malignity. 
He jerked a agoulder toward the right. 
“Seen wha (they are doin’ over there?” he 
inquired, grufity. 

Old Abner did not hear him. He had been 
gazing forth at the glories of the spring 
morning, and he answered from the fulness 
of his thought. 

“Yes, I guess spring is ’most here, sure 
*nough,” he said, happily. He made a curious 
nestling motion with his old shoulders in a 
warm sunbeam which lay over them like a ca- 
ressing arm. He smiled contentedly. Now 
were come for him the long days of peaceful 
dozing on the porch, undisturbed by his 
daughter’s dress-making, the days of plenty 
of garden greens and vegetables and fruit. 
Keenly sensitive to material sweets was old 
Abner Slocum. 

But David Ransom sniffed with fury. 
“Spring!” he cried. Then he shouted, reach- 
ing out a knotted hand, and clutching the 
other’s lean shank with a fierce grip. He 
gesticulated violently toward the house on 
which the workmen were hammering. “See 
what they’re doin’ of over there?” he de- 
manded, biting off every word and syllable 
shortly, and old Abner heard, or, if he did 
not hear, grasped the meaning of the point- 
ing hand and the smart grip on his leg. 

“Yes,” he answered, cheerfully, “ makin’ 
improvements, ain’t they?’ 
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“ Improvements!” shrieked David Ransom, 
“improvements! improvements! When that 
house was fit for the President to live in be- 
fore. Improvements! Good Lord!” 

“That winder is goin’ to look real pooty, 
ain’t it?’ inquired old Abner, innocently. 

David glared. He rose, dragging his lame 
leg after him. “ Be you a fool?” he shouted. 
Then he was gone down the path with his 
stiff strut, while old Abner gazed after him, 
amiably open-mouthed like a baby. Present- 
ly he began to nod, and finally fell asleep in 
the moist light, with his head sunken on his 
breast. 

But David Ransom sat alone on the door- 
step of his old house, and all day long his re- 
gard never left the carpenters working on 
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the new one across the field. When the bay- 
window and the new piazza were completed, 
and the tin roofs glittered in the sun, David 
fell fairly ill. He neither ate nor slept. His 
eyes looked wild in their jungle of unkempt 
beard and long white hair. He talked to 
himself a good deal; he made furious ges- 
tures when walking. Children turned to 
stare after him; once in a while they ran 
away when they saw him coming. There 
began to be talk of taking care of him, send- 
ing him somewhere to be looked out for, 
lest he do harm to himself and others. His 
old house and land might pay his board for 
the rest of his life, for he seemed feeble. 
David knew nothing of this. He contin- 
ued to inveigh with a rancor which had the 


“ WINDERS, PIAZZERS, CUPOLYS, NEW STUN STEPS, AND A NEW TIN RUFF.” 
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force of malignity at the improvements on the 
new house. When at last the cupola was 
built, that was the climax. When Maria 
Slocum saw him coming across the road to 
talk it over with her father, she hustled the 
old man into the house. “ David Ransom is 
clean out of his head,” she said, “and I 
ain’t goin’ to have him comin’ over here. 
I’m afraid of him.” 

So when David reached the Slocum house 
he found the door bolted and the window- 
curtain down, with cautious gaps for peering 
at the sides, for Maria, her father, and a 
woman whom she was fitting, but David did 
not see them. He went stiffly home, talking 
all the way so loudly that they could hear 
what he said. “ Bad enough to hev it in the 
fust place, then to go and build on to it 
winders and piazzers and cupolys, as if it 
wa’n’t good enough for him. Guess what was 
good enough for Sarah an’ me was good 
enough for him.” Then he finished with a re- 
frain of misery, “ Winders, piazzers, cupolys, 
new stun steps, and a new tin ruff.” He said 
the last in a sort of singsong over and over. 
That was the burden of his thoughts, the sum- 
ming up of his grievances. 

“Something had ought to be done about 
David Ransom,” said Maria Slocum to the 
woman who was being fitted, and the woman 
agreed with her. 

That night a strange thing happened: one 
of the catastrophes which serve to punctuate 
and paragraph the monotony of village life. 
The new house which had been built by 
David Ransom and purchased and improved 
by Thomas Savage was burned to the ground. 
At midnight the sky was rosy for miles 
around, and the air resonant with bells; at 
dawn there was only a bed of glowing coals 
and ashes. Everybody, of course, suspected 
David, although there was no proof except his 
well-known bitterness regarding the improve- 
ments. He was under a ban, though he was 
not arrested. It was decided that he was a 
dangerous character, in spite of his age and 
feebleness, and ought not to be at such entire 
liberty to work out his own devices, and that, 
moreover, he ought, humanly speaking, to 
be eared for comfortably. 

One afternoon old Abner Slocum, sitting 
on the front porch with a handkerchief over 
his face to keep the flies off, and presumably 
dozing, heard his daughter Maria tell the 
woman whom she was fitting that David was 
to be carried the next day to Eleazer Wise’s 
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to board. Eleazer and his wife had occasion- 
ally taken old people whom no one else want- 
ed to board, for a small consideration. “ The 
town has took it up,” said Maria. 

“You don’t say so,” said the woman, turn- 
ing sidewise to look at the fit of her bodice. 
“ Ain’t there a little pouch where the sleeve 
goes in?” 

“That ‘ll be all right when it’s stitched. 
They don’t think it’s safe for him to be round, 
and they don’t think he has proper victuals. 
For my part, I ain’t afraid of him as I used 
to be before the house was burnt. He don’t 
talk to himself, nor make motions the way 
he used to. He just sits real kind of still 
on his doorstep. He come over here to see fa- 
ther the other day, and he seemed real mild 
and gentle. I ain’t a mite afraid of him, nor 
I ain’t afraid he’ll set me afire, and I never 
believed he set Thomas Savage afire. Mis’ 
Savage was always dreadful careless about, 
fire—used to carry live coals in a shovel all 
over the house when she wanted to kindle 
fires in the air-tight stoves, and the Savage 
boy made a bonfire in the barn once. They 
don’t tell of it, on account of the insurance, 
but I heard it real straight; and they ain’t 
goin’ to build there again,—goin’ out of town; 
guess there’s reason enough. I ain’t goin’ to 
believe that David Ransom did such a thing 
as that, if he did used to talk so. He’s had 
an awful hard time, and it wa’n’t his fault.” 

“S’pose he'll take it hard goin’ to 
*Leazer’s,” said the woman. 

“T’m dreadful afraid he will, and I don’t 
blame him. I know ’Leazer Wise, and his 
wife, too. I know how Id feel if it was fa- 
ther goin’.” 

“Your father ’Il feel bad to have him go.” 

“Yes; I ’ain’t dared say anything about it 
to father.” 

A little later Maria, glancing out of the 
window, after taking in an under-arm seam, 
exclaimed, “ Why, where’s father?” 

“ Ain’t he there?” asked the woman, screw- 
ing her head around. 

“No, and he was sittin’ there just a min- 
ute ago, sound asleep. Well, mebbe the flies 
plagued him, and he’s gone down in the 
orchard under the trees; sometimes he does.” 

Old Abner Slocum had just toddled out of 
sight around the Ransom house opposite, to 
the garden where David was picking some 
corn for his supper. A little later he re- 
turned, and his daughter saw him. She came 
to the door, the woman’s dress waist in 
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her hand. “ Where have you been, father?’ 
she cried, drawing her thread through. 

Old Abner did not hear, but he knew what 
she said. “Over to David’s,” he replied, 
quaveringly. His eyes looked watery, and 
his mouth unusually firm. 

Maria looked at him sharply. Then she re- 
flected that he must have been asleep, and 
not able to hear, in any case, what she and the 
woman had been talking about. 

“Well, you’d better sit down and keep cool, 
father,” said she; “ you look all het up.” 

Then she re-entered the house, and old Ab- 
ner settled himself in his chair,on the porch. 
Presently one of the selectmen of the vil- 
lage, who lived a little farther down the road, 
and who was to take David to Eleazer Wise’s 
next morning, rode by in a light express- 
wagon in a cloud of dust. “ Hullo, Abner! 
Ilot day,” he shouted, urbanely. Abner -wait- 
ed until he had passed, then he slowly shook 
his fist after him. 

The next morning Maria Slocum kept the 
curtain of her front window facing the Ran- 
som house down. “I dun’no’ as you can see 
in here,” she said to her first customer, “ but 
they are goin’ to take David Ransom to board 
to "Leazer Wise’s this mornin’; they think 
he ought to be looked after, and I don’t want 
to see it. He’s lived there ever since I was 
born, and father sets a heap by him, and he’s 
had a hard time, poor man. I don’t see why 
they can’t let him alone. He never set that 
fire any more than I did, and he wouldn’t 
hurt a baby kitten; never would, for all he 
used to talk so. If he ain’t quite so com- 
fortable where he is, he’s enough sight hap- 
pier than he’ll be to *Leazer’s.” 

“T’ve heard "Leazer Wise wa’n’t too mild,” 
said the other woman. 

“T wouldn’t want father to go there,” said 
Maria. | 

There was a sound of wheels outside. 
“ Guess ’Leazer and John Dagget have come 
for him now,” said Maria. 

The woman peeped round the curtain. 
“Yes, they hev,” said she; “it’s John’s 
wagon.” 

“ They’re goin’ to try to let the house, and 
have the rent pay his board,” said Maria. 
“See anything of him?’ 

“No. They’re just goin’ in the front gate. 
Now they’re knockin’.” 

“ Anybody come to the door?” 

“No. They’re knockin’ again.” 

“ Anybody come?” 


“No. Now they’re tryin’ the door.” 

“Are they goin’ in?” 

“Yes, they’re goin’ in.” 

There was a silence. Presently 
spoke. “See anything of him?’ 

“No; can’t see a sign of anybody.” 

“ Ain’t it dreadful queer?” 

“Seems to me it is. You don’t s’pose any- 
thing has happened, do you?” 

“T dun’no’. It’s dreadful queer.” 

The woman made an exclamation. 

“What is it?” asked Maria, anxiously. 
“ What do you see, Mis’ Abbot?” 

“ Why, they’re comin’ out,” replied the wo- 
man. 

“He with ’em?”’ 

“No, he ain’t. My land!” 

“What is it?” 

“ They’re comin’ over here.” 

Indeed, as she spoke, Eleazer Wise and the 
selectman crossed the road to the Slocum 
house, and Maria ran trembling to the door. 

The woman who was being fitted stood back 
out of sight, since she had not her dress on, 
and listened at the door. She heard Maria 
reply to a question in her high agitated 
voice. “No, David Ransom ain’t here. I 
’ain’t set eyes on him to-day. You can’t find 
him? You don’t say so! What do you s’pose 
has happened to him?’ 

Old Abner Slocum sat on the porch, with 
his handkerchief over his eyes. He had not 
stirred. Maria shook him violently by the 
shoulder, as Eleazer Wise inquired of him 
if he had seen David Ransom that day, and 
his voice was strained to razorlike sharp- 
ness, though it was naturally soft. But old 
Abner did not hear. He gave a sleepy grunt 


Maria 


‘like a disturbed animal, shrugged his shoul- 


der loose from his daughter’s grasp, flirted the 
handkerchief pettishly over his face, settled 
his head back, and gave vent to an ostenta- 
tious snore. 

Eleazer Wise, who was a thin-nosed, pen- 
sive-looking man, and the selectman, who was 
exceedingly tall and bore himself with a dull 
dignity, went their ways in the latter’s light 
wagon, presumably to search for David Ran- 
som. The horse was whipped to a smart trot. 
Maria called after them to know what they 
were going to do, but she got no response. 
She looked hard at her father, who sat quite 
still, making a loud purring sound. Then 
she went into the house. The minute she was 
gone old Abner slipped the handkerchief from 
his face, and stared with a wonderful keen- 








Drawn by CHAKLES BROUGHTON. 


“VE GOT SOME NICE GRIDDLE-CAKES FOR SUPPER, AND A CUSTARD PIE.” 
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ness of bright old eyes across the road at the 
beautiful elm-tree in the midst of the field 
in a rosy and green foam of grass and clover. 
He waved the handkerchief which he had 
taken from his face. There was a tiny an- 
swering gleam of white from the massy green- 
ness of the elm. Old Abner chuckled softly. 
Then he muttered to himself, “ Can’t~do no- 
thin’ afore dark,” and settled for a nap in 
good faith. 

It was a very warm night, and dark except 
for the stars. The twilight lingered long, 
but at last the village lay in deep shadow, 
and one could not distinguish objects far in 
advance. Once that night Maria Slocum 
thought she heard a noise on the porch, and 
got out of bed, and thrust her head out of 
the open window® “ Anybody there?” she 
called, softly and timorously. There was a 
dead silence. She peered into the darkness, 
but could see nothing. She went back to bed, 
and thought she must have been mistaken. 
Once after that she was wakened from sleep 
by a strange sound, and this time she light- 
ed a candle, and crossed the little entry to 
her father’s room. She opened the door soft- 
ly, and a glance showed her the gleam of the 
white head on the pillow. 

“Must have been rats,” she thought, and 
returned to her own chamber, and slept un- 
disturbed the rest of the night. 

The next morning she went into the pantry 
to cut some slices from a piece of corned 
beef, and stared incredulously. She looked 
everywhere, standing on tiptoe to search the 
upper shelves. Then she hurried into the 
kitchen, where her father sat waiting for 
his breakfast. 
her as she entered; then he turned his chair 
around with a grating noise, and stared in- 
tently out of the window. “ Well, you’ve got 
to go without your breakfast,” said Maria. 

Old Abner made no sign. 

Maria raised her voice higher. “Can’t you 
hear, father?” she cried. “ You'll have to 
go without your breakfast. There ain’t a 
thing in the house to eat but some bread and 
butter.” 

The old man rolled one bright eye at her 
over his shoulder, then he stared out of the 
window again. A red flush was evident 
mounting his neck to his thin fringe of white 
hair. 

“ All that corn’ beef is gone, every mite of 
it,” proclaimed Maria, in a voice of tragedy. 
“T heard a noise last night. I knew I did. 


He cast a scared glance at. 


There was a thief in this house last night, 
father.” 

Old Abner appeared to hear. His shoul- 
ders heaved, but he did not look around. 

“ A thief came into this house through the 
pantry window, and stole all that corn’ beef,” 
repeated Maria. “It’s gone, and it couldn’t 
go without hands, Some tramp, I s’pose, that 
was hungry. I paid ’most fifty cents for that 
corn’ beef, but I s’pose I ought to be thank- 
ful. He might have stole Miss Bemis’s black 
silk dress. You’ll have to put up with toast- 
ed bread for your breakfast, father. Do you 
hear, father? You'll have to put up with 
toasted bread and coffee for your breakfast.” 

“ All right,” mumbled the old man. 

Maria went out of the room, and the sound 
of the coffee-mill in the shed resounded 
through the house. Then old Abner turned 
around and noiselessly doubled himself up 
with merriment. 

The day was very pleasant and clear, al- 
though still warm. Maria toiled at her dress- 
making, and old Abner sat peacefully on the 
porch. The selectman dnd Eleazer visited 
the house once, and inquired if they had seen 
anything of David; they also searched again 
in the old Ransom house. In the afternoon, 
just after the two men had driven away, and 
Maria had the front curtains drawn to keep 
out the sun, old Abner stole around the 
house, got a tin pail from the pantry, drew it 
full of cold water at the well, and slunk swiftly, 
padding like an old dog in his carpet-slippered 
feet, across the opposite field to the elm-tree. 

He stood underneath, casting wary glances 
around; he held the pail, catching a gleam 
of the western sun from its polished sides 
until it looked as if on fire. He fumbled 
away at its handle, then suddenly, as if by 
some unseen agency, it was drawn up and out 
of sight into the green umbrage of the great 
tree. Old Abner turned about gleefully af- 
ter a furtive hiss of whisper sent after the 
ascending pail, and his daughter Maria stood 
unexpectedly behind him. Slyness and sharp- 
ness were family traits. She had been sus- 
picious ever since she had missed the meat 
in the morning. Old Abner turned quite 
pale. He chuckled feebly to hide his con- 
sternation, and he stared helplessly at Maria. 

“What in creation are you doing here, 
father?” she asked, sternly. She spoke quite 
low, but he heard her perfectly. 

“T ain’t doin’ anything, Mari,” he replied, 
feebly, shifting in his carpet slippers. 
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“You needn’t talk 
that way to me, fa- 
ther; I know better. 
You’re up to some- 
thing. What were 
you doing with that 
pail, and how came it 
to go up in the tree?” 

Maria peered up- 
ward, and stood 
transfixed. Out of 
the great spread of 
the tree, that majesty 
of green radiances 
and violet shadows 
and high-lights as of 
emeralds—out of this 
fairy mottle as of 
jewels and shadows 
and sunbeams, stared 
the face of old David 
Ransom, and the face 


was inexpressibly 
changed. All the bit- 
terness and _ rancor 
was gone. 

It was the face of 
a man in_ shelter 
from the woes and 
stress of life. He 


looked forth from the 
beautiful arms of the 
great tree like a child 
from the arms of its 
mother. He had fled for shelter to a heart 
of nature, and it had not failed him. He 
smiled down at Maria with a peaceful tri- 
umph. 

“They never thought of lookin’ for me 
here,” he called down. “I wa’n’t goin’ to 
*Leazer’s.” 

“David Ransom, you ’ain’t been up there 
all this time, in that tree!” gasped Maria. 
“ Why, they’ve got men huntin’ in the woods, 
and they’re goin’ to drag the pond.” 


CURVING 


David laughed in a silver strain as sweet- 
ly as a child. 
“Never thought of lookin’ for me here,” 


said he. “I wa’n’t goin’ to "Leazer’s.” 

“How on earth did you ever git up there 
with your lame leg?” 

“T clim.” 

“How? You wa’n’t up there all night?” 

David nodded, setting the green leaves 
nodding. He was comfortably astride a 
large bough, with another below it, affording 





SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD WITH MATCHLESS SYMMETRY. 


him a rest for his feet. His back and head 
were against the trunk of the tree. He rested 
as comfortably as if in an arm-chair mid- 
way of the tree, entirely concealed from 
view except to one standing directly beneath 
him. 

“Tt beats all,” said Maria. “I s’pose you 
carried him that corn’ beef, father? That 
was where it went to.” 

“T wa’n’t goin’ to let an old neighbor 
starve, Mari,” said old Abner, with boldness. 

Maria stood staring at him. 

“T carried him some bread, too, an’ a 
piece of squash pie,” said old Abner, defiant- 
ly, in his cracked treble of age. 

Maria looked up at old David in the tree. 
“Mr. Ransom, you come down here as quick 
as you can,” said she, authoritatively. 

David made an. attempt to climb higher. 
His bough rocked. 

“Come right down here,” repeated Maria. 
“You ain’t got to go to "Leazer’s. I ain’t 
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afraid of you. You didn’t set that house 
afire, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” called down David. 

“Well, you come down here. You sha’n’t 
go to "Leazer’s. You can board with me. I 
need the money as much as ’Leazer Wise. 
You can have the south chamber, or you can 
sleep in your own house, if you want to, till 
it’s rented, if you’d feel more to home.” 

“T’ve moved out of my old house,” called 
David. 

“ All right, you can have the south cham- 
ber in my house, and you and father can 
have real good times together. Come down. 
Can you git down?” 

David began swinging himself downward 
with painful slowness. 

“ Be careful you don’t fall and break your 
bones.” 

David descended. When he was just ready 
to slide down the shaggy trunk below the 
spread of large branches, he paused and 
looked down at Maria with lingering doubt 
and distrust. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said Maria. The 
tears were running down her cheeks. “ You 
sha’n’t go anywheres you don’t want to. Ill 
look out for you, and I’d like to see anybody 
stop me.” There was decision in Maria’s 
voice which compelled confidence. Still 
David looked down hesitatingly, like a child 
afraid to leave its mother. 

“Qome right along,” said Maria, “and 
look out you don’t fall and break your 
bones. I’ve got some nice griddle-cakes for 
supper and a custard pie.” 

David slid down. 


“ 


After that the two old men could have. 


been seen all day seated on the porch of the 
Slocum house wrapt in the silence of peace- 
ful memories. A family moved into the old 
Ransom ‘house, and they enjoyed watching 


the children play about. David took a fancy 
to one little girl. Sometimes he coaxed her 
over, and he told her one story of his own 
childhood which his father had told him. It 
was uncouth and pointless, but. the child 
loved it, and the two men hailed its climax 
always with innocent laughter. The three 
were children together. Old David was nev- 
er bitter nor rebellious in those days, but his 
mind was somewhat affected after a curious 
and, as some would have it, merciful fashion. 
Maria said openly that it was a blessing that 
he looked at things the way he did, that she 
believed that the Lord was sort of tellin’ 
him stories to keep him goin’ in his hard 
road of life, the way folks tell stories to 
children. She discovered it before old David 
had been domiciled with her twenty - four 
hours. 

It was the next morning after he came 
there. He and her father were talking to- 
gether on the porch, and she heard David 
saying this to old Abner: “You see that 
house over there,” said he, “ain’t it hand- 
some? It’s the handsomest house in this 
town, and it’s all mine. Nobody else has 
the right to set foot in it. I had it painted 
green, and it’s higher than the meetin’-house. 
Can’t nobody find any fault with that house. 
Nobody is goin’ to build cupolys nor bay- 
winders on that, I can tell ye. It’s jest 
right.” 

Maria and the woman whom she was fit- 
ting stared at each other. 

“Did you hear that?” asked Maria, pale 
and trembling. 

“He’s out of his head,” said the woman. 

Maria leaned out of the window. “ Where 
is your house, Mr. Ransom?” she asked, in a 
gentle voice. 

Old David pointed. 

“He means the elm-tree,” said Maria. 





CHRISTMAS EVE 


BY 


NINA ALMIRALL 


Pulsing with life, the earth lay still, 
At rest, yet restless strangely ; 
For Nature’s heart, unerring, felt 
God smiled that night on vale and hill. 
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tors to be found in the pres- long ago, when this style of gown 
ent extravagant style of was known as the high-neck dinner 
dress is the theatre gown, under gown. It now is used for dining 
which head may be included the re- out in public restaurants; for, fortu- 
ception gown to be worn at one’s nately, Americans have not yet 


()*c of the disagreeable fac- own home. Time was, and not so 





Bouse of dull copper-color silk, with squares of écru guipure and black silk tassels; yoke and cuffs ot 
tucked écru batiste ; edges of narrow black velvet ribbon with gold spangles. 
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YOuNG GIRL’s EVENING Dress of pale gray mousse- 
line de laine, made over white, and trimmed with rows 
of fine tucks alternated with white lace insertion 
threaded with black velvet. 


adopted the style that has been fash- 
ionable in Paris and London, of 
wearing low-neck gowns with hats 
at restaurants or theatres. The 
high-neck dinner gown is some- 
times much more costly than the 
low-neck one, and is a difficult cos- 
tume to be compassed when economy 
has to be considered. When cost has 
not to be thought of, it is one of 
the most beautiful gowns in a wo- 
man’s wardrobe; the materials used 
are of the most expensive order, all 
the trimmings are of the hand- 
somest, and the individual points of 





the wearer may be consulted as in 
no other gown. Any individuality 
of taste can here find expression; 
in short, it is one of the most dis- 
tinctive garments that Dame Fash- 
ion has ordered for: her followers. 





AFTERNOON Gown of golden-tan veiling; circles ot 
dark brown velvet outlined with black buttonhole 
stitching in very heavy floss; same finish to skirt; 
blouse of cream mousseline. 







































HOME GOWNS 


the demand is for a costume perfect 
in every detail. The lace gowns are 
extremely fashionable for this pur- 
pose—either white lace or black, or 
black and white lace, or two or three 
kinds of lace of the same color or 
contrasting—that is, black and white 
or cream and ivory white together. 
The handsomest of all are the 
princesse gowns of Irish point, abso- 
lutely simple, and very expensive. 
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AFTERNOON GOwN of gray canvas, with 
stitched bands of the same color; taffeta and 
squares of the fashionable filet lace. 


There was a time, in- 
deed, when any gown 
was thought 
quite good 
enough to dine 
in at a restau- 
rant_and go to 
the play, but, as 


has been said, YounG GIRL’s HOUSE GowN of bis voile edged with tiny folds in three shades of 
at the moment blue satin; vest of embroidery in blues on dull orange linen. 
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HOME GOWNS 








INCESSE GOwN of black velvet and spangled tulle over pink t 
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HE fashions 
this season 
are apparent- 
ly designed with a 
special reference to 
what is becoming to 
the elderly women. 
The long draperies 
and the half-fitting 
effect of so many’ 
of the gowns and 
wraps have a most 
merciful tendency 
to conceal any defi- 
ciencies of the fig- 
ure. 

On all the waists 
are revers and ja- 
bots or full soft 
fronts of lace and 
chiffon, which add 
toor takeaway from 
the size, as desired. 
Long pointed revers 
with the jabot or 
soft front  be- 
tween are al- 
ways becoming 
to elderly wo- 
men, and this 


House cown of nuns’ veiling for an elderly lady; buttonholes are worked in the 
material, and bias bands of crape are run through them. 
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season are worn 
on both silk and 
wool waists. It 
is a mistake, un- 
less the figure is 
slender and long- 
waisted, to have the 
revers extend 
around the back of 

the waist, forming a 
square collar in the 

back — a_ fashion 
dressmakers are 

fond of recom- 

. mending. The 
revers should in- 

stead begin at 
the shoulder 
seam, and 
should extend 
below the 
waist- line. 
Another good 
effect can be 
gained by cov- 
ering the re- 
vers with a 
passementerie 
and then, if 
so desired, the 
trimming can 
extend around 
to the back 
and be finish- 
ed in a point. 
The sleeves 
on the new 
= designs are of 
medium size, 
but always 
full below 




















FOR OLDER WOMEN 





the elbow, whether or no an under- 
sleeve is worn. When it is, the sleeve 
should be slashed to show the under- 
sleeve, but not cut away as when 
made for a younger woman. There 
are several new and 
graceful designs in 
sleeves, all of which 
are becoming, but 
it is best to choose 
the least conspicu- 
ous—indeed an el- 
derly woman’s 
clothes should be 
noticeable only for 
the beauty of ma- 
terial and a certain 
quiet elegance, and 
should never be 
conspicuous for 
bright colors or 
fantastic design. 
The three - quar- 
ter - length coats 
and the new man- 
tles with sleeves 
are most becoming 
to elderly figures. 
The material may 
be peau de _ soie, 
q| satin brocade, 
or camel’s- 
hair; the de- 
sign is the 
same, but one 
and all are 
trimmed with 
passemen- 
R terie, lace, jet, 
or braid. 
Handsome 
trimmings are 
vouchsafed to 
the elderly 
woman, and 
there is no 
trimming too 



































Black, deep purple, and grays, are 
all fashionable colors this season, and 
black silk must always be included in 
any outfit. After all, for an older wo- 
man silk, excepting for the street, is 
the most appropri- 
ate of materials, 
and next in favor 
come the soft 
woollen fabrics of 
which there are so 
many this year. 
For a woollen wrap 
smooth cloth and 
camel’s-hair are 
equally fashiona- 
ble, but not the ex- 
aggeratedly  long- 
haired zibelines or 
novelty goods. The 
cloak should be 
interlined for 
warmth, a_ single 
layer of chamois- 
skin being put 
across the back and 
over the chest for 
any woman who is 
sensitive to cold 
winds, 

In gowns for 
elderly women, es- 
pecially when they 


BLACK TAFFETA Gown for middle-aged woman ; squares of black lace set in over white 


fine for her. on skirt and cape; vest and under-sleeves of same squares on white mousseline. 
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Oup LaADY’s COAT AND skirt of black cloth with 
black fur bands; collar continued in revers of white 
cloth; silk passementerie trimming. 


are inclined to be stout, the long up- 
and-down lines should be accentuated 
just as much as is possible, and the 
line of joining of skirt and waist 
should be as little marked as is feasi- 
ble.- No contrasting belt should be 
used — merely the simplest fold of 
the material of the gown. For many 
quite elderly women the princesse 
fashion of gown is by far the: best, 
especially in the house. 

Bonnets for the older women do not 
change so much in fashion as do those 
for their daughters. However, the 
change from narrow high shapes to 


low broad ones, and vice versa, is 30 
noticeable in the course of a couple of 
years that it is not possible, as many 
women believe, to wear the same 
bonnet year after year with only the 
refurbishing of some _ trimmings. 
Just now bonnets are very low and 
broad. Bows or wings of feathers or 
jetted lace are so arranged at the sides 
that they frame the face quite 
thoroughly, and nothing is allowed to 
stand up except perhaps an aigrette 
or little jetted points. For half- 
mourning dull silks and uncut velvets 
are used, and trimmings of the pretty 
woven black silk braids are much in 
favor for elderly women’s gowns. 





OLD LADyY’s MORNING Gown of black French flanne) 
with mauve rings; bands of black silk with mauve edges. 
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HERE are so many different 
styles of evening cloaks this 
season, it is quite difficult to 
make a choice. The great trouble is 
not to be extravagant and buy too 
many, for there would seem to be a 
different style for every occasion. 
The long half-fitting coat of cloth is 
exceedingly smart and most useful, 
and is in style for both afternoon and 
evening wear. In light cloth, lined 
with fur, it is 
quite smart 
enough for an 
evening coat, 
and a most eco- 
nomical plan is 
to have both a 
lace and a fur 
collar for it, so 
that there can 
be a change in 
the trimming 
when desired. 
With the fur, 
the garment is 
quite appropri- 
ate for after- 
noon if driving, 
or to wear over 
a reception 
gown, while with 
the lace it is 
transformed into 
an opera cloak. 
There are 
cloth cloaks, 
quite a new 
style, accordion- 
pleated, with 
long shoulder 
capes, also ac- 
cordion - pleated. 
These are in the 


light shades of cloth, as well as in 
blue or red; the latter two are, how- 
ever, the most useful. Then there are 
circular cloaks with additional fulness 
across the shoulders and trimmed with 
bands of Persian embroidery. These 
are lined throughout with fur, and are 
most comfortable garments. 

There are evening coats and cloaks 
made of lace and fur combined, or 
entirely of lace or fur—most expen- 





SEAL AND MINK COAT with gold tissue belt, collar and cuffs studded with jet beads ; 
hat of brown velvet faced with gold tissue. 
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Evening coat of 
gtay velvet and 
bise guipure; chin- 
chilla on sleeves 
and collar. 




















LATEST HINTS FROM PARIS 
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the long light sacque-coat finished around 
the bottom with stitched straps of cloth, 
but with no other trimming. Another is 
on the circular order with one side much 
longer than the other, so that it can be 
crossed over and fastened on the other 

shoulder. This made of cleth or camel’s- iy 
hair, and trimmed with bands of Persian 

embroidery or fur, can be had at com- N 


paratively little expense. As 
A fur lining is not necessarily expen- 
sive, and is a great addition to comfort 





in an evening cloak, but an interlining of 
flannel and wool wadding is also warm, 
and is less expensive. All kinds and de- 
scriptions of fur are used for the trim- 
mings, but squirrel and mole-skin lead. 
















SxatinG Gown of soft broken plaid in dull 
browns and blues; trimmings of cloth in café-au- 
lait cglor with gold buttons. 


sive and most attractive they are, 
and not within the reach of every 
purse. There are exceedingly 
smart coats of heavy silk, of satin, 
brocade, or cloth, inexpensive by 
comparison with the others, but 
not cheap, excepting that they ad- 
mit of home manufacture. A 
very useful and smart cloth wrap, Coat of cream cloth, with stitching in same shade, and 
in not too elaborate a design, is bands of broadtail as trimming. 
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HERE was 
a time, 








the winter hats 


as there are 
and not colors and ma- 
so long ago, terials. Among 


when, if provided with 
two or three black hats, 
a woman felt that she 
had all that was neces- 


them are many 
which are eccentric, 
surprisingly ugly, and 


quite unsuitable to be 






sary as regarded mil- worn excepting in the house, 
linery for the winter season. while, on the other hand, there 
But now it would seem as are the daintiest and most fas- 
though Dame Fashion has cinating of designs. These are 


elected to make life especially 
hard for the woman with a limited 
allowance and an unlimited desire 


to be dressed 
in the height 
of fashion. A 
hat to match 
each gown is 


now consid- 
ered the cor- 
rect style, 
while the 
most perish- 
able of white 
hats are also 


considered 
extremely 
smart. How- 
ever, there is 
a little grain 
of comfort to 
be found in 
the knowledge 
that an all- 
black hat, 
provided it is 
becoming, is 
never abso- 
lutely out of 
style, and can 
do duty for 
a number of 
different oc- 
casions. 

There 
as 


are 
many 


shapes to be 
found among 







in fairly ravishing colors most 
artistically blended, each with such 
an air of its own that it is quite 

conceivable that the woman who 

does not have to consult econ- 

omy might revel in the edict 

which calls for a different hat 

for every gown. The woman who 

looks well in an absolutely flat 
hat—and there are not many 
who do—may this season choose 
either an ex- 
tremely 
wide brim or 
a medium- 
size one; 
covering the 
entire crown 
of the hat 
may be a 
large white 
or gray bird, 
or around the 
inch-high 
crown may be 
a wreath of 
pink roses. 
Green is as 
fashionable 
as ever, and 
the green 
feather hats 
that were first 
seen in the 
autumn have 


remained in 

STREET Gown of dark green soft-finished cloth, corded; 
black silk hercules braid on bolero and as belt; on this are little 
squares of old silk embroidery; gold and black cords and tassels. 
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LarGe Hat of soft finish white felt ; black vel- 
vet band and scarf run through strass buckle; 
pale blue breast 


not surprising when one realizes 
how becoming they are to a few 
women, and also that they are 
too expensive to be worn by ev- 
erybody. 

Fur hats are too hot for this 
climate, excepting for midwinter 
wear, but there are some fur 
toques and turbans which are so 
becoming and so smart that no 
one could resist them. The mole- 
skin, that most fashionable of all 
furs, which is made up in the new 
blouses, looks remarkably well in 
a toque with stiff cockade at the 
side; white and gray squirrel and 
the fur that looks like rabbit-skin 
are also most attractive in hats. 
Few hats of Persian lamb are 
seen, but those that are in evi- 
dence are so exceedingly smart 
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that they are unquestionably fash- 
ionable. In spite of the great ex- 
travagance in dress, there is one 
thing about this year’s fashions which 
makes it possible for people of mod- 
erate means to dress well,—the fact 
that last year’s hats and gowns may 
be altered satisfactorily into this 
year’s styles. It will require time, pa- 
tience, and ingenuity to accomplish 
the desired result, but it is possible, 
and, of course, it is not sensible to 
throw away handsome materials sim- 
ply because the styles of this year 
are different. A fur hat of last year 
can be remodelled by using velvet 
of the same shade, a rosette of lace, 
or some one of the feather trim- 
mings so fashionable at the moment; 
the velvet hat may be quite modern- 
ized by combining with it chiffon, 
silk, or taffeta, and often when a hat 
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is really so shabby as to be quite 


One of the favorite shapes for a middle-aged woman; 
can be made of any velvet or lace, with feathers or fur. 
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HOLIDAY HATS 








Tue new tricorn shape and the proper angle for aigrettes, which are much worn; hat of black and white felt 


with black velvet tabs. 


discouraging in general appearance, 
the birds which are so fashionable at 
present can be put on to cover the 
entire hat. There are many new 
shapes in wire frames or in felt that 
easily may be trimmed with old ma- 
terials at little expense, and while 
there are hats at enormously high 
prices, there are also hats at lower 
prices than ever known, and such as 
are worth buying, too. 

The theatre hat, so called, or, to 





speak more correctly, so miscalled, 
is a most elaborate creation, invaria- 
bly large in size, trimmed with fea- 
thers, flowers, or spangles, and on 
the picturesque order. These hats 
are not worn at the theatre except in 
the boxes, and are really more suit- 
able for dining at a restaurant or 
for a reception than for anything 
else. With the white lace gowns, the 
white lace and feather hats or the 
white velvet hats are worn. 
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HE edicts 
of Dame 
Fashion 

are this year 
most kindly dis- 
posed towards 
young girls, and 
have vouchsafed 
to them no end 
of pretty, dainty 
styles, and an 
unusual number 
of colors from 
which to choose. 

The rough, 
shaggy cloths are 
this season very 
smart, and are 
becoming to 
slender figures. 
They are made 
in short skirt 


*“ and jacket cos- 


tumes for street 
wear. Black and 
white, gray, red, 
green, blue, and 
brown are all 
fashionable col- 
ors, and with the 
shaggy appear- 
ance and the 
white hairs 
woven in the ma- 
terial are cer- 
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tainly novel. 


The Norfolk jacket, 


half-fitting and long enough to reach 
well below the waist, is a favorite 
model, as is also the long coat fitted 
at the back, but only half-fitting in 
front, and with the only trimming a 


velvet collar. 


With these costumes 


the shirt-waist of flannel or silk is 

worn, and the gown is only intend- 
ed for morning or school wear. 

For afternoon, smooth cloths 

in light colors continue to be 


the most fash- 
ionable, and the 
newest are in 
princesse style 
with short jacket 
to wear in the 
street. Vel- 
veteens are as 
fashionable as 
the cloths, the 
figured and shot 
effects being 
considered 
smarter than 
the plain. A 
yoke or medal- 
lions of lace 
appliqué, a 
band of bright 
braid, or stitch- 
ed silk or satin 
bands, are the 
only trimmings, 
and the jacket 
has long fronts 
faced with satin 
which is either 
covered with 


MournING Gown of Henrietta cloth, with bands of crape cat-stitched together over 
dead white; white collar and jetted lace scarf. 
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throat. 


GOWNS FOR YOUNG 


lace, or, newer still, trimmed with 
the braid to match the rest of the 
gown. 

Crépe de Chine, nuns’ veiling, chif- 
fon, chiffonette, and all transparent 
materials are fashionable 
for young girls’ house 
and evening frocks. The 
chiffonette is a very light 
and perishable fabric, but 
so attractive in appear- 
ance that it is not strange 
that fashion sanctions it. 
White, light blue, pink, 
and red are all allowed as 
colors for the young girl, 
who is also permitted to 
wear the palest gray. 

Albatross is one of the 
most serviceable materials 
for girls’ house frocks. 
It is soft and clinging, 
and yet wears well and 
cleans beautifully. It is 
quite practical to follow 
the prevailing fashion of 
wearing white in the 
house when albatross is 
used as the material for a 
young girl’s gown, as it 
washes almost like cotton 
or linen. White nuns’ 
veiling, albatross, or 
louisine makes a charm- 
ing house or dancing- 
school frock if trimmed 
with heavy écru lace and 
a little fold of pale blue 
or yellow velvet at the 


A trimming which is 
very effective on dresses 
for young girls and chil- 
dren is the very narrow 
black velvet ribbon sewed 
on in two or more rows at 
equal distances, showing 
a space between of the 
width of the velvet and a 
row of cat-stitching in 
heavy black twist span- 





GIRLS 


ning this space. Such simple hand- 


work gives an individuality to a 
gown which lifts it immediately from 
the over-crowded ranks of the ready- 
made, 


CuILp’s SAILor suit of red and white striped wool goods; cuffs 
and band on skirt edged with deep purple tussor; outer collar of 
tussor with white wool braid. 


ABELLA LE GP LEGASPI LA PALE OGG 
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Hats for young girls are not ne- 
cessarily quite so flat as for the older 
women. Some latitude in the matter 
of bows is allowed, and, though the 
crowns are as flat as are all hats this 
season, they are more becoming to a 
girlish face when given a smart up- 
standing loop or two, or with the 
velvet crown tilted up at the left 
side. Under the brim here are closely 
sewed bows of velvet or ribbon 
against the hair. 
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YOUNG GIRL’S EVENING FROCK of fine yellow and 
white striped taffeta; sleeves, sash, and ruffle of plain 


yellow mousseline de soie; tiny yellow mousseline 
ruches on sash, ruffle, and skirt 
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Evening gowns for young girls not 
yet in society are almost always 
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Pale colors are used for occasions 
when full dress is not required, but 
these colored gowns as well are made 
on simple lines. 

On evening gowns for débutantes 


artificial flowers are used as trim- ’ a4 
c "4 


T'S 


ming, but usually in rather small 
flowers in sprays. These are easily 


in 


changed when they become _ rum- reer He L 
pled, and thus a pleasant variety is ———"s 
given to a gown which, because of be- - ‘<i a te cheats 
s ° IRL ’s SUIT Oo ue an rown invisi e chec 
ing simple and unobtrusive, may be bands on the skirt with blue serge edges; coat of blue Fa 


worn many times. serge with shawl-collar, and cuff-bands of check. 
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MorninG JACKET of Persian-patterned silk with 
tucked mousseline collar and cuffs. 


HITE and pale blue are the 
W fashionable colors for tea 

gowns this winter, but it 
would be almost impossible to say 
what is the most fashionable mate- 
rial. Both thin and thick fabrics 
are considered smart, and certainly 
while the transparent chiffon or lace 
gown is most attractive, the flowered 
silk, the plain crépe de Chine, and 
the velvet tea gowns are very pic- 
turesque and becoming. Long 
graceful flowing lines are re- 
quired in every tea gown, with 
just a faint indication that 
there is a slight graceful figure 
hidden beneath the apparently 
shapeless draperies. As much 


picturesque effect as can be obtained, 
are requisites for one and all. Wat- 
teau pleats are quite a feature. 


SIMPLE TEA Gown of albatross with embroidered silk 
lace and embroidery, as much _ dots; heavy lace trimming and black velvet ribbons. 
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Morninc Gown of pale blue crepon, with white satin ribbon bands catstitched on; white 
yoke and under-sleeves. 
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TEA GOWNS AND 








Tega Gown ot white broadcloth and heavy lace, with 


trimming of sable fur. 
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series was an example of ingenious 

utilizing of space, without expenditure 
for the redecoration, of a hired room, the oc- 
cupant having placed the available furniture 
most advantageously, without having insti- 
tuted changes that involved even a small out- 
lay. The owner of the second room described 
reversed this order, herself gradually acquir- 
ing such beautiful pieces of furniture and 
ornament as have given her room the charac- 
ter of a little treasure-house of antiques. 

The third and last of the three rooms pre- 
sented will describe the results of a boarder’s 
experiments in the rehabilitating of a “sin- 
gle” room in which the changes made are 
radical, but not costly, yet which result in 
a pleasing and artistic apartment, and one 
that “expresses” its individual owner most 
faithfully. Some one has said of her that 
the gteatest attraction of the many she pos- 
sesses is her poise. In the harmony which 
this clever young woman has brought together 
in her simple room, the owner’s quality of 
“balance” is admirably emphasized. It is 
an axiom that all rooms presently come to re- 
flect the characters of their occupants, tell- 
ing tales mercilessly of carelessness or of in- 
difference, of hopelessness or of gloom, of 
poor taste and vulgarity, quite as faithfully 
as they reveal the opposite and better charac- 
teristics. 

In the preceding examples each room that 


‘ SHE first of the rooms described in this 
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ones 


has served as topic has been of moderate size, 
larger than a typical hall room, yet by no 
means what might be termed a large or 
double room. Both have had peculiarities of 
shape which made their satisfactory furnish- 


‘ing a problem. The third, both in view of the 


success that has attended the efforts of the 
tenant, and in the unusual difficulties that 
faced her in the beginning, is even more in- 
teresting than its predecessors. 

Here is a single chamber, nine feet wide 
by fifteen feet long, and a closet, perhaps two 
and one-half feet deep, beyond. The room 
faces east, and is lighted by one wide window. 
The ceiling is about eight and one-half feet 
high. Once this apartment formed part of 
a large room, now divided into two, the more 
advantageously to be rented to single board- 
ers. 

As one glances into the apartment, the in- 
stant impression is of refinement and restful- 
ness. A closer observation reveals the fact 
that nothing in the room “ happened ” there; 
each feature of the harmonious whole has 
been considered with intelligent care. It is 
the several years’ residence of one of the 
most prominent of women interior decorators 
in the metropolis. Though upon the limited 
wall space are several worthy paintings, some 
excellent framed Japanese prints, and against 
it a set of five-foot bookshelves, there is no- 
where to be seen an evidence of crowding, 
nor a garish or coarse note of color. Nor is 
there anything in the room which, should 
occasion make a change of residence desira- 
ble, may not be easily packed, nor a 
corner about it that it has seemed necessary 
te disguise save that in which the stationary 
wash-basin stands. 

In this corner, between the mantel-piece 
and the shallow closet, is a capacious but most 
unbeautiful enclosed wash-stand. In former 
times, because immediately opposite the door 
as one enters, this was the most conspicuous 
feature of the room. 

Originally the walls were papered in a dull 
conventional style. The fireplace along the 
south wall was of marble, “old-fashioned,” 
without being in the slightest antique. The 
wood-work was and still is white. Next to 
the changing and defining of an attractive 
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color scheme, the attention of the clever oc- 
cupant was given to the devising of a prac- 
tical, and at the same time artistic, dis- 
guise for the ugly, if utilitarian, wash-stand 
corner, of which a description will be given 
hereafter. Her selection of color for the room 
is a warm golden-brown, in which there lies 
a subtle effect of olive. A dado of solid-tone 
burlap rises from the white wainscot to the 
height of five and one-half feet, where it is 
finished with the simplest of oiled oak mould- 
ing. Above this, plain cartridge-paper of the 
same shade is carried to the ceiling. The re- 
covering of the walls was a matter of trifling 
expense, for the space covered was small, 
and the cost of the material therefore little. 
Against this background are hung the paint- 
ings and prints previously mentioned. These 
are neutral in tone for the greater part. 
The owner of this room frankly acknow- 
ledges a dislike for printed wall-papers. “I 
come back to my room tired,” she says, “ hav- 
ing used my eyes continuously since early 
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morning. Geometrical puzzles on the walls 
or fantastic and impossible floral designs 
would add greatly to my weariness. I need 
everything about me to be soft and restful; 
above all, to have all the breathing-space pos- 
sible.” 

To attain this end every piece of furniture 
not actually necessary has been banished and 
every pronounced color subdued. Wood tones 
congregate in the room, and such other color 
notes as have been resorted to are chosen es- 
pecially because of their harmonious blend- 
ing with these predominating shades. The 
oak of the moulding that defines the burlap 
is answered by the oiled oak casing of the 
mosaic mantel, by the Flemish - oak hermit 
chair that will be seen near the window, and 
by the individual bookshelves that are placed 
along the north wall. These, however, have 
a thin and searcely perceptible stain of olive, 
a tinge greatly to be recommended for simply 
joined, hand-made furniture of this charac- 
ter, especially when it is to be used in a room 
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with other unvarnished woods. The picture- 
frames are likewise of natural wood, with an 
occasional passe-partout or dully gilded plain 
wood frame to lend diversity. 

Occasionally little single brackets, also in 
oak and of quaint shape, the work of friends 
who are amateurs in such lines, may be ob- 
served here and there upon the walls. There 
are a few choice bits of earthen and glass 
ware upon the mantel-piece, and also dis- 
tributed over the top of the bookshelves, all 
of which would seem to have been chosen es- 
pecially with a view to an harmonious blend- 


ing with their surroundings. Here there is 


a bit of bright copper, and there a luminous 
glass vase, in which the sheen of the pea- 
cock’s feathers lies; and opposite, upon the 


sereen (see illustration), are grouped the tail 
feathers of that gorgeous bird. These estab- 
lish a connection, instantly felt, if not at 
once defined by the visitor. 


Similar but less luminous blues are re- 








A HANDSOME INLAID CHEST IS 
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peated at times in the rugs upon the stained 
and varnished floors, and in the Oriental cot- 
ton curtains that serve as portiéres over the 
closet door. In both rugs and portiéres the 
blues again fade into duller tones that lead 
to and make possible the use of the dull 
olive velours portiére which serves as couch- 
cover. Equally dull olive denim curtains are 
hung over the windows to keep out the often 
too bright morning sun, and varied cush- 
ions, in which the colors seen elsewhere in 
the room are assembled, are piled liberally 
along the back of the couch. In the mosaic 
mantel-piece the gamut of browns and tans 
is revealed. 

But the summit of ingenuity in this corner 
is reached by the triplicate mirrors, which, 
arranged over the mantel-piece, at its very 
end, not only effectually fill out the idea of a 
sereen, but, turning inward, they make it pos- 
sible for the toilet to be made completely 


in a 


commodious dressing-room, for which 





AT THE LEFT OF THE MANTEL. 
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CUSHIONS ARE 


PILED LIBERALLY 
The 
mirrors are in oiled oak frames that perfect- 
ly correspond with the wood-work of the 
mantel-piece. 


the sereen becomes the enclosing walls. 


Above the wash-stand, in the recess formed 
by the chimney and south walls, three deep 
shelves are arranged, on which are kept all 
necessary toilet conveniences, needful med- 
icine-bottles, ete. The topmost shelf serves 
to hold a vase in which summer souvenirs, 
such as dried grasses, are kept. A dull tan 
cotton curtain that quite perfectly matches 
the burlap on the wall, and is shirred neatly 
over a brass rod, serves to keep the contents 
of these shelves from the too curious eye. 

The linen supply, together with the small- 
er dress accessories, is kept in the handsome 
inlaid chest that will be seen at the left of 
the mante]-piece. 

Perhaps the best advice as to the means 
of securing a home atmosphere in a board- 
ing-house room is this: Cultivate the spirit 
of happiness within your own four walls, and 


ALONG 








THE BACK OF THE COUCH. 

of domesticity. Resolve to get the very best 
out of the room selected, though this may en- 
tail the investment of thought and time or 
even of money. The lesson of subtraction, 
however (further to quote the owner of the 
room herein described), is the first to be mas- 
tered in adapting any furnished room to in- 
dividual tastes or requirements. Banish ev- 
erything not actually liked or needed. Let 
every addition be made with a view to de- 
fining a preferred color, and to the serving 
of some actual purpose. When you feel 
that a small outlay is possible, do not invest 
in faney “throws,” nor in anything that 
imposes a special responsibility upon the 
housemaid, too often really over-worked. A 
light-weight portiére, a neutral-toned couch- 
cover, and odd pillows that may be packed 
during an absence into a medium-sized shoe- 
box, are among the practical possessions 
which a boarder may safely acquire, and 
which will not prove burdensome to her in 
the event of a change of address. 
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T is perhaps less difficult to 

plan a game dinner in Ameri- 

ca than anywhere else in the 
world, for, since the refrigerator-cars 
have brought the Eastern, Western, 
and Southern markets together, we 
have an almost endless variety of good 
things to choose from during the fall 
and winter months. One finds veni- 
son by the side of Rocky Mountain 
sheep, and bear and wild turkey to- 
Grenter’ gether, while wild ducks, geese, prairie- 
chickens, partridges, reedbirds, snipe, 
plover, and woodcock bewilder us with 
their tempting array. The country housewife who has no market at hand need 
be at no loss, for she has rabbits, squirrels, and squab from which she can 
prepare a dinner by no means to be despised. The very amount of our richness 
of material often spoils our dinners, for we so easily fall into the mistake of 
having one course of game follow another in wearying succession. Nothing so 
soon jades the appetite as does this rich food, and the hostess should rigidly 
confine her choices to three, or at the most four, sorts, no matter how greatly 

she wishes to have more. 

A good centre-piece for the dinner is one of the large china swans to be 
rented of the caterer, or a paper one to be purchased at the confectioner’s; a 
white one filled with brilliant chrysanthemums, with candles to match the 
flowers, will be the most effective thing possible. Do not have the usual 
bonbons and candied fruits which are in keeping with the ordinary dinner, 
for this one is supposed to be—indeed should be—for men only, and they will 
not appreciate such dainties. Fill the small dishes with salted nuts in variety 
—almonds, pecans, and walnuts—and with olives and celery hearts, and con- 
fine your sweets to a dish or two of crystallized ginger. 

Have your first course something appetizing, such as caviare or sardine 
canapés or thin sandwiches of anchovy paste, passed with celery, radishes, 
and olives. For the second have oysters, served on beds of scraped ice in deep 
soup-plates, not, as they too often are, on shallow plates with bits of ice here 
and there, for in this way they are sure to be lukewarm rather than icy cold. 


* The soup should be a thin one, perhaps a strong clear stock; the fish also should 


not be heavy; if terrapin is possible, it is the most appropriate thing of all, but 
unfortunately it is so seldom to be had it is not to be placed on an ordinary 
menu; but a crab, a bit of salmon, a portion of lobster, are all excellent. 
After the heavy roast with its vegetables comes the sherbet, and then the 
birds with salad; last, wafers and cheese with coffee. If you feel it is neces- 
sary to have still another course of game, have a light entrée after the fish. 
Of course as markets vary these menus are to be rearranged to suit the dif- 
ferent localities. There are seasons of the year, as every one knows, when 
venison is not to be had, and during certain months to kill, sell, or have in 
one’s possession a quail or partridge is an offence for which there is a heavy 
fine imposed, and then something else must be used. 
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THE GAME DINNER 


A GAME-BIRD DINNER 


Caviare on toast; celery; olives. 
Chicken bouillon; hot wafers. 
Salmon with horseradish sauce; dressed cucumbers. 
Snipe in sweet-potatoes. 
Roast ducks with fried celery; mashed potatoes; pease; currant jelly. 
Cardinal sherbet. 
Broiled prairie chicken on giblet toast; lettuce. 
Camembert cheese; water biscuit; coffee. 

This menu omits big game altogether, since that is not obtainable every- 
where, and uses ducks of the largest size as the heavy course. 

The salmon should be the fresh fish cut in small steaks and fried, with a 
sauce of mayonnaise with a table-spoonful of horseradish stirred into every 
half-pint. The cucumbers with this must be from the hot-house, but if they 
are not to be had, the fish sauce is piquant, and they will never be missed, es- 
pecially if small potato balls go with the salmon. For the snipe course, boil 
very large sweet-potatoes till you can peel them; then cut in two lengthwise, 
scrape out most of the centre, and put a bird in each, and quickly roast in the 
oven, basting frequently; serve on separate plates on a bed of water-cress. 

As duck is to be the main course, choose the largest to be found in market; 
canvas-backs are best, of course, but mallards will do almost as well, or the 
broadbills, or blue-winged teal, if these are at hand. Roast them, but have 
them distinctly under-done; the epicure’s saying is, “the blood should follow 
the knife,” but if you object to this, at least be quite sure they shall not be 
over-cooked. A delicious sauce to serve with them is made by heating a little 
port wine with a flavoring of orange juice and a spoonful of currant jelly, but 
the pan gravy with a dash of lemon juice and a bit of chopped parsley is also 
much liked. Have celery cut in two-inch pieces and fried, to pass with them, 
and apple-sauce croquettes, or apple marmalade, which is made by beating a 
cup of whipped cream into a quart of sour-apple sauce. 

The sherbet is especially attractive, and has the virtue of being something 
new. Take a can of red raspberry preserves and strain them through the sieve, 
so that not one seed goes through; add the juice of one lemon and bring 
to the boiling-point, putting in more sugar if it is not quite sweet; freeze 
after cooling, and serve in glass cups, pouring a table-spoonful of maraschino 
out of bottled cherries over each portion. The cherries themselves may appear 
the following day in some dessert, and the color and flavor the juice gives the 
sherbet will excuse the extravagance. 

The prairie-chickens are to be broiled over a quick fire and slightly sprinkled 
with lemon juice and butter; the giblet toast on which they are served is made 
by boiling to a paste the livers of the game birds used at the dinner with as 
many chicken livers as may be needed, and mashing them to a paste with some 
of the water in which they were cooked; a little sherry is added, with red 
pepper, salt, and a teaspoonful of butter; this is spread on thin slices 
of buttered toast, and it will be found to add greatly to the birds. Indeed, it is 
used with all dark game to great advantage. For the lettuce which accom- 
panies this course be sure and have small cold plates laid at the places, for the 
common way of serving on the hot plate with the game is disastrous; wilted 
lettuce, half warm at that, is decidedly not as appetizing as that which is cold 
and crisp. For our second dinner let us have venison as a main dish: 
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Sardine canapés; olives; celery. 
: Oysters; horseradish. 
Clear soup; grated Parmesan cheese; hot wafers. 
Deviled crabs. 
Filets of partridge with mushrooms. 
Roast hare stuffed with chestnuts. 
Saddle of venison, currant jelly; cauliflower au gratin; mashed potato. 
Grape sherbet. 
Broiled quail; celery salad. 
Cream cheese; Bar-le-Duc currants; wafers; coffee. 

To make the canapés, skin and bone a box of sardines and mash to a paste; 
add lemon juice, salt, red pepper and minced parsley to your taste, and spread 
on thin bread and butter and cut in fancy shapes with a tin cutter. It may 
seem odd to offer grated cheese with soup, but it will be a pleasant change. 

For the filets, cut off the breasts of the birds in two pieces and fry in butter. 
Serve them in overlapping slices around a pile of fresh mushrooms fried and 
mixed with the stewed livers of the birds, and enough rich gravy to moisten 
the whole. The stuffed hare, to use the English name for the dish, is a large 
rabbit, parboiled with a little soda in the water and then stuffed with stewed 
chestnuts and roasted to a fine rich color. 

Venison in the time of Robin Hood was cooked and eaten as soon as the 
deer was killed, but since that day no one has been found of sufficiently vig- 
oroue digestion to so deal with what is a supremely muscular meat. To-day 
we buy it two weeks before we mean to use it, and by hanging it in 
a cold place and sponging it off every day with vinegar transform it into a 
tender and delicate dish. Have it roasted, well basted, and served with plenty 
of currant jelly. 

The quail should be brushed with melted butter before broiling them, and 
the salad which accompanies them is to be dressed with mayonnaise. 

For the third dinner there is still game enough to have a variety: 

Canapés of brown bread with caviare. 
Oysters. 
Julienne soup. 
Lobster cutlets with tomato sauce. 
Halves of squab with French fried potatoes. 
Game pie. 
Wild turkey; mashed sweet-potatoes; currant jelly. 
Cranberry sherbet. 
Wild duck with celery salad. 
Tutti-frutti ice-cream; cakes. 
Wafers and Brie cheese. Coffee. 

The game pie may be made of any small birds to be had, and it is to be 
served either hot or cold. Put the birds in a stew-pan with a couple of slices 
of bacon cut-in dice, a cup of white wine, and seasoning, and just bring 
to a boil; then put them in a deep dish, cover with pastry decorated with 
twists and festoons, and bake to a light brown. 

Wild turkey is much more delicious than the domestic bird, and it is a pity 
it is not more common in our markets. Choose one that is young and tender, Pa 
stuff it with chestnuts, and roast, with frequent basting. As to the ducks, have 
them small, cut them in halves, and broil, sprinkling with butter and lemon. 
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BY MARY 
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many exquisite patterns in lace as are 


YORK has never witnessed as 


shown for winter and the coming 
spring, nor have such radically new styles 


been introduced in a long time. 





POINT DE 


VENICE COLLAR. 


Among the most airy, fairy, lace meshes 
ever designed for mortal .adornment is the 
new point Paraguay. It is so fine in thread, 
so airy of pattern, that it looks as though 
woven by fairy hands, and the illusion is 
further enhanced by the heavier quality of 
the rich English and German lace patterns 
which are mingled with or frame the dis- 
tinet point-Paraguay designs. In Paraguay 
this lace is made of aloe and cocoanut fibre, 
and is very fine, surpassing the Mexican lace 
in texture and manufacture, although great- 
ly resembling it in general appearance. The 
English adapted the Paraguayan lace to 
their own patterns, and Germany, which 
does not like to miss anything beautiful in 
the lace line, at once took up the South- 
American lace and added German effects 
and contrasts, with a result that is truly 
surpassing in its beauty. 

Another new lace that is very popular for 


WILKINSON 


MOUN'| 


the coming season is the Roman pattern, 
which is controlled exclusively, for the whole 
world, by a New York importing house. It 
is interesting to see the American lace-houses 
represented by eager enthusiasts in Paris 
during the spring, each trying to get ahead 
of the others in securing control of some es- 
pecially exquisite design that will be a fa- 
vorite in the winter. Americans not only 
buy up the entire output of certain manu- 
factories, but they add to and, improve upon 
designs before they are finally adopted, and 
often originate some of the handsomest 
trimmings and laces that are put on the 
market. 

The trend of the newest and handsomest 
laces and trimmings is to produce a pointed 
effect without an actual point, and also to 
suggest odd outlines and get away from the 
scalloped and shell effects of last year. 

Point de Venice is one of the most popu- 
lar laces for the coming season, and is gor- 
geous in its richness and in the artistic com- 
pleteness of its designs. It comes in elegant 

















COLLAR OF 


LACE WITH VELVET ROSES. 


Watteau and Louis XVI. designs, with very 
heavy, raised effects, in detachable pieces or 
medallions. Alternate Watteau empiece- 
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handsome galloon, formed of strings of roses, 
interspersed with tiny bunches of grapes, 



































REPOUSSE LACE INSERTION. 
where each little grape seems to stand out 
from the bunch. 

All of fashionable England is now adorned 
in lace and silk trimmings, which have King 

DECORATION OF EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE. Henry’s corn-flower for the basis of their 

schemes of decoration. These flowers are 
ments and oval medallions form some of the cut out and put in frames of white or blagk 
most elegant of appliqués in this lace. lace, écru, or anything else in the way of a 

Another exceedingly popular lace is point 
d’Alencon, in exquisite patterns. Some of 
the flounces are eighteen inches deep, and 
the upper part of the net is adorned with 
small clusters of flowers or single blossoms 
in repoussé lace lightly cast over it. 

Calais laces are very fashionable, and the 
designs in these are exceedingly rich. The 
heavier classes of lace, however, are and will 
be—except for especial purposes—the smart- NEW STYLE TRIMMING LACE. 
est. Plauen leads with point de Venice in 
these, and there is no end to the richness of frame. They are also worn plain, and are 
their designs nor to the thickness of the to be seen shot with gold thread, upon black 
raised effects. taffeta or tinted mousseline bands. 

Favorite patterns are oak leaves, acorns, Colored appliqués, especially in Pompadour 
bunches of grapes, and roses and clover leaves. styles, will be very much worn, and these 
For general wear the rose is the favorite, styles include, in silk - embroidered flowers. 
although it is perfectly wonderful to see a_ pale tints of gold, green, lavender, and pink 
in the same bunch. Blue is often seen in- 
stead of lavender. The effect is very soft, 











LACE FOR TAILOR GOWN. 
and the colors seem to merge into one an- 
other, rainbow fashion. 

Silk trimmings in the new tint called 
ROMAN LACE COLLAR. nickel gray are often made of flowers of 
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nearly natural size, with overlapping leaves 
that give.a shaded effect to the flowers. 
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INSERTION OF POINT PARAGUAY, 


Sometimes nickel gray is combined with 
white. 

Darned effects in lace and silk embroider- 
ies are new and fashionable, and a peculiar 





POINT PARAGUAY LACE. 


ing, throwing out the other portions of the 
design into bolder relief. 

Black and steel combinations in trimmings 
are very good, and so are pearls with occa- 
sional nail-heads of turquoise. No other 
colored spangles are seen in new trimmings, 
a fact that seems strange in comparison with 
the numberless bright spangles that have 
“ TAILOR-MADE” LACE. been in vogue during past seasons. 
Beautiful all-overs, which have the de- 





and really charming appearance is given to 
silk flowers by the application of one or more 
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PARAGUAY LACE EDGE, 


sign traced in three sizes of pearls, are 
made of a fine quality of bolting-cloth, which 
has the appearance of chiffon, but is much 
stronger and has more stiffness to it, with 
a soft lustre that seems shed from the pearls. 

There is no limit to the number and vari- 
ety of dress ornaments and handsome collars 
for wear this winter. Pendants appear for 








NEW DESIGN IN TRIMMING LACE, 





use upon every part of a garment, and it is 
noticeable that moiré is much used in the 
JETTED SKIRT TRIMMING. manufacture of collars and ornaments. 
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HAT Eleonora Duse is 
the world’s leading 
actress is a fact acknow- 
ledged by lovers of the best in dra- 
matie art. During her recent short “= 
engagement in New York she 
seen by many old admirers, as 
Those who 
before praised her acting most 
only 
their 


was 
well 
had 
highly could 
search for new adjectives to. express 
appreciation of her genius. She is a 


as by new ones.. 
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ELEONORA DUSE. 


thing apart in the unique effect she produces, 
portraying the deepest human emotions in 
a still, intense way which makes an impres- 
sion much more lasting than the most tragic 
moments of old-school acting. 
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Mrs. Robert Osborn, well 
known in New York society and 


1ST the professional world, has add- 

Yi HN ed another to the long list of 
G. ~.{ unique and successful enter- 
“ t re prises with which her name has 

i =S* been connected. Mrs. Osborn’s 
Play House is the newest of 


New York theatres. It is managed by Mrs. 
Osborn, and its distinctive features are the 
lateness of the hour at which the curtain 
(nine o’clock) and the salon between 
the acts. Now that the dinner hour of fash- 
ionable New York is definitely established 
as eight o’clock, it has become impossible to 
combine a dinner and theatre engagement 
without missing the first of the play. 
Mrs. Osborn’s recognition of this important 
fact is a wise move, and should be promptly 
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act 
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ELINOR GLYN. 
imitated by other managers. Between the 


acts the Play House audience is encouraged 
to drift about the foyer, visit in the boxes, 
and hold edifying conversation with friends 
and acquaintances. This, too, is a pleasant 
innovation. 

The first play at the new house (“ Tommy 
Rot”) is a light and pleasing production, 
full of clever lines and tuneful music, and 
with very capable people in the cast. Of 
these; Miss Ring has become the acknow- 
ledged star. A gratifying success has also 
been scored by a new-comer to the stage— 
Miss Margaret Hubbard Ayer. Miss Ayer 
has some pretty songs, and sings them with 
much spirit and charm. 

Elinor Glyn, whose delightfully clever and 
readable book, The Reflections of Ambrosine. 
has recently been published by Harper & 
Brothers, is an English woman. Since her 
first book, The Visits of Elizabeth, was pub- 
lished, somewhat over a year ago, several! 
books purporting to be sequels to that clever 
piece of work have appeared anonymously. 
The author of Ambrosine announces, as a 
preliminary to her story, that this is her 
first Elizabeth. Mrs. Clayton 
Glyn is the charming author’s name, and her 
home is in Harlow, Essex. She is a sister of 
Lady Duff Gordon and an intimate friend of 


Lady Warwick. 


book since 


Pietro Mascagni has been singularly un- 
fortunate in what should have been his tri- 
umphal operatic expedition to America. His 
original aim was to produce four of his 
operas under his own direction—the fa- 
miliar “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” together with 
“ Zanetto,” “Iris,” and “ William Ratcliffe ” 
—the last three being new to America, though 
known abroad. As a matter of fact, only 
“ Cavalleria,” “ Zanetto,” and.“ Iris” have, 
at the time of writing, achieved performance 
in any of the cities which Mascagni has so 
far visited; “ William Ratcliffe” is still, so 
far as America unknown 
quantity. The unfavorable and exasperating 
conditions under which his works have been 
presented are matters of recent history, 
as is the story of his own personal tribula- 
tions. For this condition of affairs Mas- 
cagni himself seems to be, in a measure, 
responsible, though much of the blame is, of 
course, to be charged against inexpert and 
negligent management. Of the fresh im- 
pressions created by his music this is scarce- 
ly the place to speak; but so far as his per- 
sonality is concerned, he has appealed to us 
as an artist of honorable ideals, modest, un- 
assuming, and admirably earnest. 


is concerned, an 
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co-operation of an artist friend, who suggested a peacock luncheon. The 
table was spread with a plain white satin-damask cloth, patterned only 
in a deep border and medallion centre. An iridescent glass vase in dark green 
held a bunch of peacock feathers, and two or three more were spread around 
on the cloth. White glass candlesticks with dark green candles and peacock- 
feather shades were used. White china and cut glass constituted the service. 
The dinner cards were of thick white board, having each of them a peacock 
tip tied on and a green jade ring, one of the sort sold at Japanese stores. A 
decoration in gold of Japanese lettering was at the lower end of the card, 
together with the name. The effect was novel, certainly, and pleasing. 

If you have some old daguerreotypes, glass-covered and gilt-matted, take 
them out of their embossed leather cases and frame them in some dull shade 
of close-piled velvet, sage green, or dull red, or, if you like, in silver or pewter, 
and you will have a fashionable bit of bric-d-brac, and at the same time 
preserve an esteemed antique. 

Fudge, that dainty sweet to the tooth of*the college or any other girl, has 
taken on some new touches lately. The base is the same, and may be chocolate 
or vanilla fudge, to which are added chopped fruits, candied or dry. Stoned 
dates, figs, cherries, pineapple, candied nuts, preserved ginger—anything of the 
sort, only a little of each—are chopped in bits and stirred in while the mixture 
is hot, but just after it is taken from the stove. 

A luncheon suggestion useful when tomatoes are in season—and that in New 
York is all the year around—is to serve the oyster cocktails in tomato shells. 
Select small firm tomatoes, have them ice-cold, scoop out the centre, and fill 
with the oysters and seasoning. 


A ecoeets recently, in a search for a novel dinner scheme, secured the 


Girls should heed the repeated warnings of physicians against the present 
fashion of wearing low shoes in winter. Medical men trace far more subtle 
diseases than mere colds and bronchitis directly to the chilling of the e&tremi- 
ties. If low shoes are preferred as more comfortable and lighter, by all means 
protect the ankles with cloth gaiters. 

-A recent frolic of some college girls may prove suggestive. These were 
hastily gotten-up pictures from the family photograph-album. A frame was 
arranged, and in this were shown mother, aged ten, mother, aged thirty-five, 
and this year’s picture of mother. Father also appeared in his roundabouts, 
in his first long coat, and finally the portly paterfamilias of the moment. 
Various uncles, aunts, and cousins were also typically represented. 

A dentist advises that fruit eaten at night presupposes the use of the tooth- 
brush as surely as if candy had been munched. The traces of acids should be 
removed quite as promptly as those of sweets. Care should be taken, too. as 
to what is eaten before a teeth-filling appointment. Acids are to be avoided. 
particularly those that set the teeth on edge. Persons with sensitive teeth will 
find that this care may save them several pangs. 
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In these days of constantly increasing ocean travel, steamer gifts have be- 
come almost as standard as Christmas gifts. To the person who has never 
taken a sea voyage, the choice is sometimes difficult, for it is a case, emphati- 
cally, where personal experience is most valuable in suggestiveness. A small 
bottle of oil of lavender, sent by an understanding friend, was a joy to one 
woman crossing recently. A few drops in a cup of hot water distilled a fresh 
fragrance in the state-room that was most grateful through shut-in hours 
of storm and seasicknéss. Toilet waters, soaps, and powders; all sorts and 
conditions of bags, from a fairly capacious pouch of the single-pocket variety, 
through the list known as steamer, dressing, and shoe bags; note-books, a foun- 
tain pen, a lap writing-book, travelling inkstand, package of note-paper for 
foreign use—these offer acceptable choice. A safety-bag for money and letter 
of credit, with a second for valuables, is a good gift, but should not be 
duplicated. A compact medicine-case is indispensable, or its substitute—a 
package of selected necessities in the way of remedies got together by one who 
has been abroad. Books, fruit, flowers, and candy are always received with 
pleasure, the last preferably taking the form of lime or other fruit drops, 
or candied fruit. A bottle of choice French brandy, one of Benedictine or 
cther cordial, or some half-pint bottles of champagne may be most useful 
in seasickness. A boy of fourteen took great pleasure and incidentally added 
to the gayety of other passengers by flying a large red Japanese box-kite that 
was sent to him as a parting gift. Every bright day it floated from the stern 
bridge, an effective bit of color against the neutral grays and blues of sky 
and ocean. Several smaller kites were used by some girls aboard the same 
ship. The Japanese hand-stoves, with a good package of fuses for each, are 
of value not only en voyage, but as well during the European jaunt, and com- 
pact aleohol-heaters are gratefully received if one is not provided-with them. 
A single trip across the sea suffices to prove that the cost of a bon-voyage gift 
is by no means indicative of its pleasure or usefulness to the one who will 
receive it. 

An excellent tooth-powder that is inexpensive, pure, and efficient may be 
easily made by any one. Mix two ounces of pulverized borax with four ounces 
of precipitated chalk; add one ounce each of powdered myrrh and pulverized 
orris. Sift through fine bolting-cloth, and it is ready for use. Tooth-powder 
bottles with adjustable covers, such as shop powder is put up in, may be saved 
and filled with this home-made product. 

Trunk covers are useful even to the stay-at-homes. A simple kind is a large 
oblong of denim—one seen recently was in red—the edges buttonholed all 
round in white, long and short stitch, and a large initial worked to come on the 
top of the trunk. This not only covers the trunk when closed, but is useful 
to throw over trays or the open trunk when interrupted in processes of burrow- 
ing or packing. 

At an autumn wedding, the bridemaids, eight in number, were dressed in 
four different shades of green, two being dressed alike, varying from the most 
delicate Nile tint to a deep apple-green hue. The gowns were of mousseline, 
and with them were worn large white picture-hats. Each pair of the bride- 
maids earried bouquets -of pink roses, the shades reversing the order of the 
green tints, the two who wore gowns of the deepest green shades carrying roses 
of the lightest pink, and so on through the quartette of couples. 
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S poet and novelist, as teller 
of short stories for grown 
folk, and of wonder tales for 
children, E. Nesbit has won 
laurels in every domain of 
imaginative literature, and 
her success in each has been almost as strik- 
the extraordinary versatility of her 
It was as poet that she first and at 
onee caught the ear of the public, and won 
the delicately discriminating praise of the 
best crities. Her Lays and Legends, pub- 
lished in 1887, immediately established her 
which ever since has thriven and in- 
creased. For she has given us-even better 
work since then; the promise of her early 
youth has been amply fulfilled, and the second 
series of Lays and Legends five years later, 
A Pomander of Verse in 1895, and the Songs 
of Love and Empire which was published two 
years afterwards, are distinguished for even 
higher qualities than those which won for 
this true poet the esteem of the most critical, 
and awoke the enthusiasm of those to whom 
true art is as the very breath of life. 

Her poetry isealways lyrical in character. 
But, subject to this limitation, it is in style, 
scope, mode, and treatment of infinite va- 
riety. In narrative poetry she has won a wide 
popularity, and her “ Ballad of Splendid Si- 
lence,” “ Ballad of Sir Hugh,” and “ Singing 
of the Magnificat ” are as finely dramatic as 
any modern ballad. Directness, lucidity, and 
the careful selection of material are observable 
in all three, but these are but among their 
lesser graces, for the fine apostrophe at the 
end of the first, the new and tender pathos 
with which the old legend forming the sub- 
ject of the second has been. invested, and the 
surpassing beauty of description distinguish- 
ing the “Singing of the Magnificat” are all 
the work of a poet touched with the right Pro- 
methean fire. There is still finer work to be 
noted in ballads where the theme is not his- 
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torical nor legendary, but original, and it is 
only one of the great company where Rosset- 
ti keeps an honored place who could have 
imagined and wrought poems so weird, so 
mystic, so terrible in their tragedy, and so 
perfect in their form as “ The Bridal Ballad ” 
and “ The Ballad of Two Spells.” 

In poems dealing with ethics and the phi- 
losophy of life, E. Nesbit, perhaps not always 
intentionally,impresses us most with her large 
mercy and her deep pity for the sinner. Just, 
too, as Dickens was wont to find some note 
of goodness often in the most debased, so she 
is ever finding some trace of beauty where the 
mass see only unrelieved ugliness. Thus in 
that fine poem “The Lost Soul and the 
Saved” we forget all the sinfulness of the 
lost soul in loving wonder at the unselfish- 
ness which prompts his last prayer, even as 
the waves of death come whirling over him—- 


And God be praised that other men are wearing 
The white, white flower I trampled as I trod. 

That all fail not, that all are not despairing, 
That all are not as I, I thank Thee, God! 


By many the nature poems of E. Nesbit 
are most prized, for her passionate love of all 
things beautiful in nature, even the bare 
brown fields of winter-tide, is expressed with 
the rarest grace in verse of a singularly 
touching beauty. Wilder nature, vast for- 
ests and rugged mountains, however, seldom 
move her to song. It is the foreground which 
most inspires and most delights her. The lit- 
tle speedwell’s darling blue in the hedge- 
rows would first arrest her gaze, though cloud- 
capped hill in the glory of a stormy sunset 
caught with its many tints the eyes of ail 
beholders else. So it is of English stream 
and meadow, of the dainty darlings that deck 
our lanes and by-ways, that she sings most 
tenderly, most charmingly. There is, too, 
searcely a glory in her lovely Kentish garden 
which she has not sung in song that is ever 
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cropping up in the memory as lichen and wall- 
flower spring from crannied walls. And these 
little poems, perfect in their way, are most 
exquisitely finished and refined, filled with 
sweet phrases that haunt the memory and set 
to musical metres that are of themselves a 
feast of delight. 

Of her love-songs, it is first to be noted 
that they give new proof of her versatility in 
that with rare exceptions they are dramatic, 
for they are nearly always written in the first 
person, and the person is nearly always sup- 
posed to be a man. So successfully has she 
pleaded the lover's 
with masculine 
earnestness, masculine 
passion, and masculine 
extravagance, that as 
volume after volume 
of her poems issued 
from the press the re- 
viewers hailed them as 
the work of “ Mr.” 
Nesbit. But whether 
her theme be love or 
empire, her work is in- 
stinet with true poet- 
ry, and ministers ever 
to our high pleasure. 

Nor must it be for- 
gotten that in ron- 
deau, triolet, and vers 
de société she displays 
the finished skill of the 
cultured verse-writer 
as apart from the poet, 
and we note with 
pleased surprise that 
the gods have given to 
her most generously of 
the rare and charming 
grace of humor. 

The technique of her verse, too, is of high 
quality. We know of no woman poet, to be- 
gin with, who has such respect for the laws 
of prosody. True, we meet at times with 
daring discords, but they are for the most 
part onomatopeic or introduced for the pur- 
pose of giving a dramatic effect, which they 
seldom fail to achieve. Rhyming is to her 
the easiest of exercises, save that she discloses 
now and again a tendency to rhyme rather 
to the eye than to the ear, but this must be 
accounted less a fault than a mannerism. 
Her dexterous use of complicated metres 
amazes and enchants us, while the varied 
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E. NESBIT AND HER DAUGHTER. 
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music of her verse, its rhythmic flow and se- 
ductive melodies, are ever moving us to give 
thanks. Let it be added that not Tennyson 
himself has a greater love for the use of 
Saxon words, and incomplete as is.this cata- 
logue of her poetic merits, it will present 
some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
a singer who in these latter days of song has 
but few rivals indeed. 

In prose she retains a most alluring grace 
of style, and thus once again gives distinc- 
tion to her work. The practice of writing 
poetry would seem to have taught her to 
write poetic and per- 
fect prose, and helps in 
the selection of sub- 
ject, phrase, and word. 
She accomplishes, too, 
with ease the difficult 
task of writing in the 
first person, and there 
is art of the best in the 
little subtle touches 
with which she reveals 
the idiosyncrasies of 
the narrator. More- 
over, she has an artist’s 
conception of the short 
story; she never over- 
loads it, she rigidly ex- 
cludes from it all that 
is unnecessary, and she 
chooses for its theme 
one episode, not a 
series of episodes, 
which would provide 
material for a novel of 
the old three - decker 
dimensions. In the 
short story she finds 
room for the display of 
her rarer powers, her 
fertile imagination, her delightful gift of hu- 
mor, her insight, and her tenderness. It is 
but a few years ago that her book Grim 
Tales was acclaimed the book of the year. 

But it is as a teller of tales for children 
that E. Nesbit easily outdistances all living 
competitors. Their child-talk is the child- 
talk of living children, their child - pranks 
the child-pranks of living children, and their 
jokes the jokes in which living children revel. 
With the single exception of The Jungle 
Book, no child’s book of recent years has had 
success to compare with that of The Would- 
begoods, 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


by experimenting that the weekly wash is lessened by the use of a bare ta- 

ble at breakfast and luncheon. Square linen plate doilies are at each cover, 
two larger ones, also square, lie diamond-wise through the centre of the table. 
Between their points is a smaller round or square doily upon which stands the 
centre-piece of ferns or other growing plants. I buy the hem-stitched doilies 
for both the plates and centre-pieces, as they are much easier laundered than 
the fringed ones, keeping, however, one set of the latter, which are prettier, for 
use if a friend spends the night or drops in to luncheon. In this way one table- 
cloth lasts about five days, which allows only three in two weeks to be laundered. 
The small doilies are more easily laundered than a table-cloth, and more sat- 
isfactorily turned out at the hands of the inexperienced laundress. To protect 
the table I have cut from sheets of asbestos, pieces round, square, or oblong, 
as the case may be, to fit under the various doilies. A little rubbing of the table 
with a flannel cloth twice a week keeps it in perfect condition, and the arrange- 
ment is much liked by the household. A housekeeping friend has made herself 
for the same use two or three sets of blue denim plate mats and centre-pieces. 
The plate mats are round and are finished with a white buttonholing. The 
centre-piece is a large enough diamond to cover the whole centre, and is simi- 
larly buttonholed around the edge. For the glass water-pitcher a round lacquer 
tray which just holds it is used. 

An invalid sometimes fails to relish that most nutritious beverage, clam juice, 
when it is served hot. Clam frappé may prove a successful variation, and is 
worth trying. Wash thoroughly twenty clams and put them in a stew-pan with 
one-half cupful of cold water; cover closely and steam until the shells open. 
Strain the liquid, cool and freeze it to a mush. Serve in glasses. A small 
amount can be frozen in a baking-powder tin by setting the can in a pail 
packed around with ice and salt in equal proportions. 

A simple dessert whose garnishings give it quite the company touch starts with 
some small light cakes baked in round tins and served fresh from the oven, with 
a hot chocolate sauce poured over them and a spoonful of whipped cream placed 
lightly on top of each. 

Bananas can be served as a vegetable if they are used green. Cut the fruit in 
halves, stew twenty-five minutes in a very little water, drain, cover with a cream 
sauce such as is used with cauliflower, and serve hot. 

The ripe fruit is delicious as a garnish to meat. Cut round slices from ripe 
firm bananas, fry in butter, and lay a few on top and around a broiled steak as 
it goes to the table. 

The returning European traveller has often to buy an additional receptacle 
for the baggage to hold the accumulations of the trip. If one is in Paris on the 
eve of sailing for home it is a good idea to get there, instead of a trunk, one of 
the large wooden travel-boxes that are sold in the French capital for a small 
sum. They are made of thin white wood, with hinges and clasps of iron painted 
black. They have no trays and are neatly lined with colored paper. When 
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their usefulness as a trunk is over they may be covered with chintz, and become 
acceptable additions to the bed-room furniture. One of large size serves excel- 
lently to hold the fine bed-room linen, laid in with sachets to match the cretonne. 

The smaller sizes are admirable for shirt-waists or shoes, and any of them costs 

far less than one bought ready covered. 

One more suggestion for the traveller. It is said that seasickness is in- 
creased, if not largely caused, by the reflection of the water on the eyes, at once 
dazzling them and producing nausea, especially as the position of the body half- 
reclining in a steamer chair is at an angle which permits the reflection to strike 
the eyes directly. Great and instant relief often follows if the simple expedient 
of turning the chair around so that one sits with back to the water, is employed. 

It is curious to notice how one after another of the passengers on the deck will 

copy the example of the first person to introduce the fashion on the ship. A 
rubber air-pillow fitting in the small of the back and thus raising the body into 
a more erect position is an additional comfort. 

A correspondent asks for a recipe to make marshmallows. Dissolve half a 
pound of gum-arabic in one pint of water, strain, add half a pound of granu- 
lated sugar (one cup), place over the fire, and stir constantly, until the sugar 
is dissolved and the mixture takes the consistency of honey. Add gradually the 
whites of four eggs, well beaten, stirring the mixture steadily, until it will not 
adhere to the fingers. Pour into a pan or box slightly dusted with starch, and 
when cool divide into small squares. 

A purée of oysters is at once more delicate and richer than the ordinary 
oyster soup. It is a substantial beginning to a simple luncheon. Put fifty 
oysters with their liquor over the fire in an agate or porcelain-lined saucepan. 
Heat to the scalding-point, then turn into a strainer, draining off the liquor. 
Chop the oysters as fine as possible with a silver knife, then pound them to a 
pulp with a wooden potato-beetle. Return the oyster liquor to the fire and skim 
it when it boils. Add one table-spoonful of butter and one table-spoonful of 
flour, rubbed together to a paste, and stir until thick and smooth. Add the 
oyster pulp and rub all through a purée sieve. Return to the fire, adding one 
pint of cream. Season with salt and cayenne; add another half -cupful of 
cream, beat well with an egg-beater for a moment, and serve with croiitons. 

It is now possible to find, in any of the foreign cities or towns famous for any 
manufacture of china, tiny fac-similes of vases, jugs, or cups, in which the ware 
is usually seen, that are perfect reproductions in design and coloring of the 
pottery. They are not expensive, and as they may be brought home in the 
smallest possible space, an opportunity is afforded to secure for a very moderate 
sum examples of all the well-known shapes and wares. Collectors of china to 
whom this information is new will do well to treasure it and use it through 
their own trips or those of friends. 

A new short-cake is made by cutting a square sponge cake into slices half an 
inch thick, piling them solidly with cut-up peaches, and covering them with 
whipped cream. 

“(Collar ” is the unusual name applied in England to a preparation of meat 
that is only slightly different from one often served here. Equal parts of cold 
cooked ham and tongue are put through the meat-chopper, and afterward pound- 
ed to a paste, a little dry mustard added, and the whole heated. When warm 
press down in a bowl, put on a weight, and let stand to get cold, and pack into 
form. Slice thin and serve at luncheon or supper. 
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E came to this 
\W quiet coun- 
| try place for 

the glorious autumn 
days, when the golden- 
rod, Michaelmas dai- 
sies, and purple 
asters nodded to the 
fast-turning vines 
and sumac - bushes 
and to the yellow-leaved 
maples. I said it was 
a quiet place, and it is 
quiet and peaceful and, 
you would say, far 
away from trouble and 
wrong. But, alas! there are thieves here, 
and it is about them that I am going to tell 
you. 

One day we, my two little brothers and I, 
went nutting. We found quantities of hick- 
ory-nuts in the woods and brought home a 
heavy basketful—so heavy that we had to 
take turns carrying it, and even then our 
arms were tired and our shoulders ached. 
But we thought of the jolly evenings we 
would have later with 
nuts around the fire, 
while mother -told us 
stories; . so only 
laughed at the ache. 

The big basket of 
nuts we left on the ver- 
anda under the window. 
In the night I heard a 
noise of scampering and 
scratching, and I won- 
dered what it could be. 
I thought of mice, and 
decided that it was 
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some father or mother of a family in the 
wall carrying food home to its little ones. 
But the noise was so funny, and came so 
often, that I could not sleep very well, and 
I dressed early. 

On the porch were queer little marks 
of mud. There had been a shower in the 
night, and evidently some small animal had 
run up on our veranda. No, an army of 
small animals, for there was a track of these 
little footprints almost a foot and a half 
wide. I followed them across the veranda, 
and found they ended at our nut - basket. 


NOTICE To 
Ma SQuIRREL 























MR. SQUIRREL’S WINTER 


But evidently they had 
not really ended there, 
but in some better hid- 
ing-place, for not a nut 
was left. 

Of course I shouted 
for the boys, and they 





came tumbling down 
stairs as fast as they 
could. Bob, my big 
brother, who  under- 
stands a great deal 
about animals and 
their ways, said that 


only one, or, at most, two, squirrels had 
been there, and that he or they must have 
made ever so many trips back and forth. We 
tried to track him to his tree home, but in 
the soft wet leaves the footsteps were all 
lost. We decided that Mr. Squirrel was more 
busy than honest. With squirrels it is evi- 
dently not the case as 
it is with children, that 
when they have done 
wrong they are sorry 
and feel that they would 
like to tell some one 
so. The squirrel’s one 
thought in the autumn, 
Bob says, is to store 
away enough nuts to 
last him all winter, so 
back he came on his 
wild scamper until he 
had carried off all our 
stock. 

The woods are his as much as ours, so why 
cannot he, like an honest fellow, let our 
nuts alone, and work for his own provisions? 
He can climb much better than we, and so 
has the advantage, and his winter dinners 
would taste much better if honestly gathered. 
Perhaps there was illness in his family, or 
there may have been an opening day at his 
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children’s kinder- 
garten, which pre- 
vented his attending 
to business during 
the day. 

We made up our 
minds that we would 
leave our nuts out- 
side every night, 
and by showing Mr. 
Squirrel that we 
trusted him we 
might shame him out of stealing. But it 
was a failure. Every night the little thief 
came, and finding it much easier to take the 
nuts we gathered than to hunt them out 
among the dead leaves, he laid in his winter 
provisions at our expense. So we stopped 
leaving nuts there, but would put a few shell- 
ed kernels near the steps, and sometimes he 
would come quite close to eat them. He was 
very shy at first, and when I chased him he 
ran much faster than I could. But before 
the snow came he was good friends with us, 
and would come and eat nuts out of our 
fingers. He had learned that we forgave him 
his thieving, and were not going to shut him 
up in prison, as he perhaps deserved. But 
then he was only a squirrel, and didn’t 
know probably how wrong it is to steal. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 

Paris, December 1, 1902. 
© one who knows her Paris it’s hardly necessary to say that 
the Paris theatres sparkle just now with the “ Revues de fin 
de année”; that is to say, such of the theatres as conde- 
seend to vaudeville, and the little stages of the cafés 
chantants. But these are what all the world goes to see in 
the holidays. Of course the Humberts—that extraordinary 
family which successfully duped the greatest French, and even English, 
financiers, for over eighteen years, and got away with some hundreds of 
millions of francs—are the invariable target for this year’s blagues. The 
world really owes a debt of gratitude to those exuberant beings for contribu- 
ting such a fruitful source of gayety to the nations. One of the Reviews 
represents the Humberts in a wild state of excitement over the preparations 
for their flight, discussing disguises. They finally decide to conceal them- 
selves upon the grand boulevards, disguised as a brass band,—Madame Hum- 
bert beating the big drum. The “funny men” of the French newspapers 
have lived on the flight and places of concealment of the Humberts for many 
months, and one great value of the affair has been that it has given such an 
excellent opportunity for the study of French humor. 

I remember a delicious bit which appeared in the Figaro representing the 
Humbert family in the Buttes Chaumont, something as though we should 
say in Hoboken. It is a remote park in a lost part of Paris. The papers 
just at that time were resounding with the affair, and detectives watching 
for the family were supposed to be stationed in every port. When they are 
discovered the father is painting;—the mother embroidering; Eve, the daugh- 
ter, is writing poetry. They enjoy the peace and calm of the place. “ Dé- 
cidément, les Buttes Chaumonts ne sont pas assez connus,” the mother ex- 
claims. (“ Decidedly the Buttes Chaumonts are not sufficiently known.”) 
“Listen to my poetry,” says Eve. (“ Papa, écoute mes vers.”) She reads, 
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“Mon pére a son secret, ma mére a son mystére, 
Un heritage immense dans un moment concu,” 


which one recognizes instantly as a parody upon Arvers’s famous sonnet,— 
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“Ma vie a son secret, mon Ame a son mystére,” ete., 


something as well known among the Figaro readers as Longfellow’s “ Psalm 
of Life” with us. “ But, my dear, that’s not original,” exclaims the father, 
horrified. “It’s borrowed. It’s something you’ve borrowed from Arvers!” vite 
“ Oh, well, the moment that one’s got into the habit of borrowing,” responds 
Eve. Some one asks if any one had seen the morning papers, and the father 
says yes, but there’s nothing in them. There’s never anything in the papers. 
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RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PARIS 


¥ “One thing I should like to know, though,” he exclaims, meditatively, 
* 


“the way they’ve settled the question of the dress rehearsals at the theatres.” 
Nothing but domestic peace and tranquillity breathes from the Humberts. 
“You don’t regret your gay Paris world—your vie de féte?” the father in- 
quires fondly of his wife. “Regret! My husband and my child—they 
have always been the whole world to meY”’ replies this domestic and exem- 
plary spouse. The tale ends, like all the Humbert adventures, with the ap- 
pearance on the scene of a policeman, who admires the father’s painting. 

“T am Humbert!” says the artist, proudly. The policeman roars with laugh- 
w, ter. “Oh, come off!” he says, as he walks off. “ Décidément, les Buttes 
Chaumonts ne sont pas assez connus!” sighs the father. 

It is perhaps because the source of this humor is almost entirely antithe- 
sis—and antithesis is so difficult to appreciate when it’s a question of another 
country, with its differences of language, manners, customs, and events—that 
it’s almost impossible to give it its real value in a translation. Probably this 
is one of the reasons why the French are suppostd to have no sense of humor. 
In our country the contrasts are so striking that the humor in them “ leaps 
to your eyes,” as the French say, of itself. Im Mr. Dooley’s account of the 
Coronation, for instance, what could be more irresistible than the calm man- 
ner with which, in stringing along a collection of imperial splendors not to 
be outdone by those of the Arabian Nights, he says, “ The right cord of the 
Impriss’s canopy was hild by the Duchess of ”—something or other resound- 
ing that I forget, née Sally Hunks, of Plattsville——or something of the kind. 
I don’t remember the Duchess’s name and origin, but the point remains 
the same. Another note of equal value is “the rivenues of the ancisthral 
mansion—now used as a livery-stable.” 

Les Contes Choisis de Mark Twain is a book that you see very often lying 
on French tables nowadays. They have no one like him. I don’t know of 
any humorous writer in France who employs the method so often used by 
Mark Twain, of assuming an absurd premise, from which the force of logic 
inevitably leads to wild and amusing deductions. Look at “ An Interview,” 
for instance: “ When did you begin to write?’ “In 1836.” “ How is that 
possible, since you’re now only nineteen years old?” “I don’t know. It 
does seem strange!” This is what makes the author the only Mark Twain. 

Have you seen Marcel Prévost’s Letters to Francoise? It is delightful 
to find anything so healthy, practical, and optimistic coming from a French, 
or any other writer, on the subject of girls. Francoise, at school in the 
excellent institution of Madame Rochette, finds that while she is taught 
everything to be found in the text-books, the one thing of which she is most 
in need has been unprovided for,—and that is a professor of life. “As soon 
as I am out of school,” she says, “I mean to go as much as possible into 
society, and I don’t mean to be an old maid. Wouldn’t it be wise to prepare 
me a little, then, for this ordeal of society, which will certainly be much 
more severe than any examinations I may have in books?” This she says 
to an old-young family friend whom she has been taught to look upon as 
an uncle, who is struck at once with the profound truth in her remark. 
So he promises to write her “Letters about Things,” and these are the 
“Letters to Francoise.” 
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TANTALUS 


“THIS IS TANTALIZING. 


SANTA CLAUS. 


HIS ONLY REFUGE 
Tue Parson. “ Your wife, sir, is trying to run 
my church.” 
Wirnersy. “If that is really the case, the 
only thing for you to do is to join my poker 
club.” 


HIS LITTLE MISTAKE 


Nopp. “I shall have to postpone that dinner 
for a week.” 

Topp. “ Certainly. Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

Nopp. “Oh no. But when I asked you, I was 
under the impression that it was the cook’s 
night in.” 


A PRETTY GIRL UNDER THE MISTLETOE, AND HERE 
WITH THIS FALSE BEARD I CAN’T KISS HER.” 


| AM MADE UP AS 


HE RESPONDS 
Sue. “Didn’t our honeymoon pass quickly, 
dearest?” 
He. “ Well, I should say it did! Why, it 
seemed no time before I had spent all the money 
I had.” 


AWFUL 

Sue. “ Did you invite Mr. Bankhurst for din- 
ner on Sunday?” 

He. “ Yes. But he can’t come. 
to take his cutter up to Newport.” 

Sue (who is not nautical). “ Well, if he is as 
familiar with his cutter as that, it’s about time 
for people to cut him!” 


He is going 
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This is a Cat—Who’ll question That!— 
Aloof, upon the Turkish Rug, 
She saturninely eyes the Pug: 
Her Tail all Interrogative 
“Can Thing be creased like This and Live?” 
Think you ‘tis merely Pride of Place? 
Ah, No! She suffers from His Face! 
He, hurt by absence of a Purr, 
Is sticking out His Tongue at Her. 

JoHN J. A’ BECKET. 














DOCTOR. “ Dip you GIVE YOUR HUSBAND THAT 


MEDICINE FOR HIS INSOMNIA EVERY TWO HOURS, THE TALL ONE. “ Yes, I BovGHT A PIECE FOR 
AS I DIRECTED?” EVERY DOOR IN DE TENEMENT. IF JIMMIE MUZILI- 


WIFE. “ Yis, pocror; nut I HAD SUCH THROU- GAN GITS PAST ’EM ALL WIDOUT ME CATCHIN’ 
BLE TO WAKE HIM UP, EVERY TIME.” HIM IT'LL BE MY FAULT!” 
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Concerning Youth and Age 
WISE and distinguished doctor declared not long ago, that “age was 
not a certain time of life, but a certain condition of the tissues.” It 
needs no medical knowledge to recognize that a man at sixty is younger 
than one at forty. One case recurs vividly to mind, where a mother and 
daughter, one at seventy, the other at ninety, were concerned. The latter 
was alert, able to take care of herself, and interested in the daily newspaper 
and the current book. The former, helpless in body, and fast losing mind and 
memory, was visibly dying of old age. Such a concrete and striking example 
sets one to thinking on the variable meaning of years, and the possibility of 
nersuading Father Time into forgetful indulgence, rather than limping pain- 
fully behind him as a captive. 

How can we grow young, escaping all of age but the actual count of years? 
The world has given up the elixir of life, after eager centuries of search by 
alchemist and explorer. Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of Youth is only a jest 
on the page of history. Yet to-day, as through all the ages, no one wishes 
to grow old, and the secret of youth is longed for as much as in the days of 
Medea and her magic caldron. “ All men would live long, but no man would 
grow old,” says Goethe; but there his wisdom stopped. He stated the prob- 
lem, but left the question open. 

It was gravely announced, not so very far back, that some unnamed scien- 
tific experimenter had discovered “the microbe of old age.” Further devel- 
opments, however, have not followed. The microbe has not been photographed 
and exhibited in magazine articles for the benefit of the reading public, nor 
has any plan of becoming immune been suggested. The antitoxin of age, so 
far, has not been put on the market or appeared in the medical reports. Peo- 
ple go on—and we among them—getting gray, and bald, and rheumatic, and 
bowed, and feeble in mind and body, and the grasshopper is as much a burden 
as in the time of Ecclesiastes. Long for vanished youth as we may, the 
harbor of crabbed age is the only port in sight. Where can we steer to find 
the Fortunate Isles, instead, where one grows young instead of old? 

The best way, perhaps, is to follow those voyvagers who seem to have found 
the way. The lives of those who, like the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
came to be “seventy years young” are full of hints to the beholder. Ninon 
de l’Enclos, who conquered hearts when a grandmother as compellingly as 
when a belle of eighteen, must have come near the secret. Madame de Ré- 
camier was young when all her contemporaries were old. Gladstone, at eighty, 
was vigorous in body and mind. The biography of any man or woman who 
has thus baffled Time is wise reading for the race. What did they oppose 
to the microbe of old age, to so arrest its culture and development? If they 
did not grow old, why need we? 

One thing seems plain—that growth is the sign-manual of youth. While 
a thing grows, it is fairly safe from decay. Not until development ceases, and 
a pause of rest ensues, does decline commence. If we would steal more 
years from Time, we must keep on growing. Body and mind must be nour- 
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while you’re young—and keep young!” is sound advice and good philosophy. 

The eager mind does not rust; the quick step keeps its elasticity. It is the 

\/, ‘person that gives up and drags behind who is overtaken by infirmity in short 
*~ order. 


fy Perhaps we cannot quite believe the lecturer on physical culture who an- 
nounced to her classes “that not every girl can be beautiful at sixteen, but 
half a truth in it.. We can let our faces become tired, and fretful, and dis- 

/ 


ished and kept active, so that the tissues renew themselves in vigor. “Go it 
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any woman who chooses can be beautiful at sixty ”—yet there is more than 
couraged, and old, year by year, or we can so illuminate them by an inner 
flame of persistent youth in the soul that no wrinkles can disguise their charm. 
The old saying was,“ A man is as old as‘ he feels, and a woman as old as 
she looks.” But nowadays, with the equality of the sexes, a woman, too, is as 
old as she feels, while her looks often follow her feelings. The elderly woman 
of fifty that we remember so well in our childhood—she of the black shawl 
and bonnet, the knitting-bag, the subdued expression of being on the shelf— 
= where is she? Extinct as the dodo, with only a few daguerreotypes to prove 
\ that she ever existed. To-day she presides over a woman’s club, travels all 
over the world, and wears Paris hats. She has grown twenty years younger, | 
and, if she is a wise woman, she can remain young until she dies of old age. Ws 
The truth is, that the secret of youth is to refuse to feel old. There are = 3 
moments, at any stage of life, when it is easy to yield, to lay down one’s arms, 
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and to be as old as Methuselah in spirit. At such times, existence has neither 
/ savor nor vigor, and all life appears to lie down-hill hereafter. The middle- 
bE aged view of things gains upon us—flat disillusion, with no glow of youth 
about it. At this psychological moment, if we surrender, we are lost. Our 
safety is to remember that we are not really, or perceptibly, older than we were 
last week, when we felt young; and to reflect that to give up the twenty or 
thirty years ahead of us to the palsying hand of old age, just because thirty 
or forty years happen to lie behind us, is a very foolish capitulation. The im- 
mortal soul within us has no business with Time, anyway. Age cannot wither 
it, unless we acquiesce in the withering process. The sun sets early in the 
valley, but we are not bound to sit down and wafth it fade. Let us gird up 
our loins, and climb the nearest hill, and there will be hours of sunlight yet, 
and a clear sunset at the end. 
With such a spirit, we can change just one word in our Browning, and cry, 
cheerfully, 


“Grow young along with me. 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.” 


What is youth given to us for, if not to learn its characteristics, and take 
the best of them forward through the years? To be as a little child in spirit 
is one of the highest—and rarest—achievements of the soul. It is not the 
* circumstances of youth that make it, to many, the happiest time of their 
lives; it is the youthful joy of living. But there are possible joys for every 
year of the longest life, and possible victories, and possible growth always 
ahead. We are journeying from the sunrise, but we can carry its colors in our 
memory, even through a cloudy day, till we begin toe see the same hues paint- 
ing the sunset sky afresh. Youth, like heaven, is a state, not a place, and 
whosoever attains it can smile at Time—and die young at ninety. 
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Tue practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 
value of about $2. Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least ‘five times as great. This supplement, 
if the patterns are studied out and traced according to directions, will prove of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who 
make their own or their children’s clothing. 


HE patterns given on the accompany- 
ing supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 


width of the seam is 
printed clearly at each 
place. 

As many persons pre- 
fer to pay the cost of 
the pattern rather than 
to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has 
arranged that these pat- 
terns are for sale at the 
same prices as are the 
regular cut paper pat- 
terns, except that in 
the case of the supple- 
ment patterns, which 
are given on the sheet 
only in the one size 
which seems best suited 
to the design, double 
price must be paid 
when a different size is 
to be drafted especially. 


Young Girl’s Frock 
See Diagram Group L., 
Pattern-sheet Supplement 


HE patterns in Dia- 

gram Group I. on 
the supplement sheet 
this month, numbering 
from 1 to 16, represent 
a very tasteful but sim- 
ple dress for a girl of 
fourteen years. The 
materials of the model 
were golden - brown 
serge, with trimming 
of bands and collar of 


SCHOOL DRESS FOR YOUNG GIRL, NO, 20. 


Size, 14 years only. 


cream-white 


This combination may 


be varied in many ways, and the bands on 


the skirt may 


eut from the trimming 


material as well as those for the waist. A 
tiny edge of gold soutache braid on these 





Price, 35 cents. 


cream - white bands 
would be pretty variety, 
or, on a blue gown, the 
white bands might be 
stitched on with black 
silk. 

The skirt is made in 
circular fashion, the 
top being fitted by 
means of tucks instead 
of darts. An exception 
to the rule of all seams 
being allowed is made 
here at the side seam, 
and at the foot of the 
skirt two inches must 
be allowed for a hem. 
This hem is stitched 
by machine to give the 
same _ effect as the 
shaped bands. These 
bands must be cut wide 
enough to fold over a 
piece of stiffening, and 
be hemmed or eat- 
stitched in place on the 
wrong side. The serge 
should also be turned 
under at the top and 
carefully pressed before 
the fold is stitched on 
to the skirt. In fact, 
careful pressing is one 
of the most important 
points in making any 
dress of this kind, es- 
pecially when working 
with a wiry serge. 
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CHILD'S RUSSIAN BLOUSE, NO. 22 

Size, 3 years only. Price, 25 cents 

The right side of the waist should be cut 
just like the pattern, No. 10, with the double- 
breast effect. For. the left side fold back 
the pattern at the line marked “ centre front,” 
and lay the fold on a lengthwise thread of 
the material. The back of the waist is to 
be cut in one piece. The shield, the stand- 
ing collar, and the piece of material to show 
in the opening of the sleeve should be of the 
same as the trimming bands, or, if preferred, 
of silk to match these. It may be made with 
tiny tucks or merely stitched in row after 
row with the same silk as is used for stitch- 
ing on the bands. This piece for the sleeve 
should be cut to just fill in the pointed open- 
ing in Figure No. 9, the lining-sleeve pat- 
tern. It should be joined to this lining in 
a narrow seam, and then the outer sleeve 
should be basted on and the trimming. 

To cut such a dress for a girl of fourteen 
years will take 6 yards of serge 42 inches wide 
and 34 yard of trimming material the same 
width. 


Woman’s Seven-gore Walking Skirt 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HE pattern of a perfectly plain seven- 
gore walking skirt for a woman of the 
average size is given in numbers 17-20, in- 
clusive, on the pattern-sheet supplement of 
this month, the parts of the pattern being 


NEW 
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shown in miniature in Group II. The size 
is correct for a woman of 36 inches bust 
measure, the proportions for this size being 
24 inches waist, 43 inches around the largest 
part of the hips, and 43 inches length to the 
floor. This, being a walking skirt, is two or 
three inches shorter. For a woman or 
slighter figure this pattern is easily fitted in 
over the hips, and for a shorter woman the 
length may be satisfactorily changed as fol- 
lows: If it is desired to reduce the length 
of the skirt four inches without losing the 
good curves and the smart flare, which are 
its points of excellence, a pleat two inches 
deep should be laid across each gore just 
above where the flare begins, or about midway 
of its length, and this pinned carefully be- 
fore the pattern is laid on the material. The 
depth of the pleat must be decided by the 
height of the future wearer of the skirt. 
To cut a skirt by this pattern will take 5 
yards of 48-inch cloth. The price of this 





WOMAN’S BLOUSE JACKET, NO, 23. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 
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skirt pattern is 25 cents. It is not illustrated 
here, as it is perfectly simple, and the lines 
studied in Diagram Group IL.,. in 
which it appears on the pattern sheet, and 
which is printed on page 93. It is made in 
size for 36 inches bust measure only, but a 
larger or smaller size can be procured at 
double price. For a short woman the length 
would be sufficient for a house gown. 


Can be 


Child’s Russian Blouse 


See Diagram Group III., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


UITABLE for either a 

boy or girl of three years 
is the blouse pattern which 
is given on the supplement 
and shown in miniature in 
Diagram Group Ill. Un- 
der it may be worn either 
skirts or tiny knickerbock- 
ers, as it is intended for a 
child of three years. There 
are no intricacies about the 
pattern, and any one, even 
an inexperienced sewer, will 
find it easy to cut and make. 
Suitable materials are serge 
and linen. Of either ma- 
terial 1% yards will be 
needed. 

The seams of such a gar- 
ment, when it is made of 
serge, should be very care- 
fully pressed opén, with a 
damp cloth laid over them 
to prevent scorching. They 
should afterward be bound, 
each with thin silk 
binding ribbon. No lining 
needed. The skirt or 
trousers should be made on 
a little straight under-waist, 
and this, for warmth in a winter suit, may 
be made high-neck and with long sleeves, if 
preferred. 

Such little suits in white serge are the 
smartest of garments for In 
velveteen or velvet they are charming, too. 
A deep tobacco-brown or sapphire-blue velvet 
suit with big lace collar over the square col- 
lar of the blouse is handsome enough for any 
oecasion. 

The sailor collar should be cut in duplicate 
and seamed around the edge. When it 


side, 


COAT FOR BOY 


is 


dress occasions. 


is 


turned right side out the edge should be care- 
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Size, 6 years only. 





fully basted and pressed, and it then should 
be finished with rows of machine-stitching 
or with braid stitched on by machine. 


Woman’s Blouse Jacket 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HAT some coats are quite Beyond the skill 
of the home dressmaker, and therefore 
more wisely left to the tailor, is an admitted 
fact. And yet it is not im- 
possible, with a good pat- 
tern and careful work, to 
make at home a jacket or 
long cloak which is a credit 
to maker and wearer. The 
fitting is, of course, the main 
point of difficulty, but a good 
pattern of smart design goes 
far toward solving the ques- 
tion. Next in importance 
is the careful pressing, which 
must not be slighted in any 
way. should * be 
pressed open under a damp 
cloth, or dampened with a 
sponge before pressing. The 
entire jacket, unless it 
made of heavy cloth, should 
be lined with thin crinoline. 
Where there is a dart the 
top should be carefully 
pressed and an extra circu- 
lar piece of crinoline laid 
over the top point of the 
dart, and stretched to fit the 
curve, and then tacked in 
place to the crinoline lining. 
As the smart winter suits 
are about evenly divided be- 
tween those with long coats 
and those with short ones, 
new designs for these are 
much in demand. The 
blouse-jacket pattern shown on the preceding 
page is given on the supplement in Group V.., 
in size 36 inches bust. The back is cut with- 
out seam, and the front has only the regular 
one dart and a tiny dart on the chest to fit it 
in to the rolling collar. Both fronts should 
be cut the full size of the pattern, so that 
they lap well over in the double-breast fashion. 
The sleeve is in one piece, and is to be laid 
in a single box-pleat at the top and in a 
double one at the wrist. The two little strap 
ends at the hand are to be seamed together, 
and the extra fulness of the sleeve pleated 


Seams 


is 


OR GIRL, NO. 24. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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in to fit their size. To make this jacket will 
take 21% yards of 52-inch cloth. 


Boy’s or Girl’s Straight Overcoat 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

OW that the costumes of small boys and 

girls are so very similar, the same pat- 
tern is quite practical to use for either up to 
eight or ten years of age. The overcoat given 
here is for a child of six years. It is quite 
simple in its lines, and may be made without 
difficulty. No smarter design could be found 
for a child’s simple school coat. Velveteen, © 
corduroy, and heavy cloth or serge will be 
suitable materials for use. Two and a 
quarter yards of 36-inch material, or 13% 
yards 45 inches wide, will be enough to cut 
the pattern. It should be lined with silk, or, 
more practical and economical, with an in- 
expensive woollen plaid in_ bright - colored 
Scotch design. A leather belt or one of the 
material of the coat is appropriate. 





BABY S FIRST LONG DRESS, NO. 25. 


Price, 25 cents 


Baby’s First Long Dress 


8 *4., 9 A ° \ See Diagram Group VL, 

x A \ \ \ Pattern-sheet on 

Ss ‘ A ® OR the little simple 
x4 5 \ \. \ dress for a_ baby 
¢ * p) \ WS which 2 om Dia- 
Ss . gram Group . on 
¥ 4 \ Oo \ the supplement, 3 yards 
Ss S$ S ® \y of nainsook will be 
$ ) We ‘\ \ 2 needed. The yoke is 
x 4 \ ° a intended to be made of 
. J 1 oe” alternate rows of tuck- 
x - ty \ \a- ing and insertion, or 
a, $s \ with groups of tucks 
$ Y “, ° . and feather stitching between, as preferred. 
% < 3 \ ~*~ The simpler the design and the finer the 
s .' 4 hand-work, the better is the style of a baby’s 
s * | z gl. clothing. Tucks and hems are much better 
° \ et put in by hand whenever it is possible to take 
S 2 sot othe 6° the time, and hems finished with hem stitch- 
~ F 4" ing or feather stitching are the prettiest and 
ail much better than elaborate insertions of 


trimming. A soft quality of fine nainsook 
DIAGRAM OF SEVEN-GORE SKIRT, NO. 21. is easiest to work with and gives the best 


Price, 25 cents results. z 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the cleverest designers in the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the best 
patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold first rank. In future each 
pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Nots.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine 


CHILD'S CASHMERE FROCK of black velvet ribbon or of a woven silk 
HE child’s tucked cashmere frock which braid should be used on the collar and as 

is numbered 420 in the list of patterns tiny straps across the vest. 
is a design which is suit- 
able for almost any woollen or 
linen dress. The style is appro- 
priate, too, for children of any 
age. For a child of eight or 
ten years the quantity of ma- 
terial required is 254 or 3 yards, 
and % yard of a contrasting 
material for the collar. These 
amounts naturally vary slightly 
as the age of the child increases. 
The pattern is made in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years of age. 
The skirt is cut in cireular 
form, one-half being given in 
the pattern. Tucks around the 
top shape the skirt to fit over 
the child’s hips, and there are 
four tiny tucks, merely cords, 
really, made at the top of the 
hem. The line for the lowest 
of these is marked on the pat- 
tern with a row of perforations. 
A shaped facing for the skirt 
is provided, one-half being given 
in the pattern, also one-half the 
skirt, one-half the back of the 


BLOUSE AND SKIRT 


N entire novelty is the cut 

of the waist now shown here 
for the first time, and issued as 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 421. 
With only three parts to the 
body waist lining, the blouse is 
made to set beautifully by means 
of the fitted belt, in which lies 
the secret of the new model. 
It fits any figure, stout or thin, 
and may be made with a slight 
effect of pouching over the belt 
or not, as best suits the figure 
for which it is intended. 

The waist consists of front, 
back, and belt, the last made 
in four pieces. The lining is 
put together as is a shirt-waist, 
and the fulness around the waist 
is slightly gathered in to fit the 
belt. The best effect is attained 
by having the blouse long enough 
to pouch over slightly. Abso- 
lutely no whalebones are used, 





CHILD'S FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 420. 


"918 - _ oO ate + . : 

waist, one front, one complet Shen. 5 St once on the whole fit, as before stated, 
sleeve, one-half back waist lin- years. Price, 35 cents. being in the belt. Of this two 
ing, one front lining, one-half parts are given, each one to be 


full vest, one-half foundation collar, one-half duplicated. This belt, when finished, is large 
sailor collar, one-half shaped belt, and one enough to lap in front for a couple of inches, 
wristband—twelve pieces in all. Trimming fastening to the left of the front. The 











CUT PAPER 


whole waist opens at 
the left side of the 
front, and the yoke 
fastens .with hooks 
and eyes around the 
armhole. Five yards 
of chiffon will be 
needed to make the 
outer part of the 
waist, and 4 yards of 
taffeta for the lin- 
ing. The chiffon 
should be accordion- 
pleated. When this 
has been adjusted to 
the lining, the belt 
should be put on, but 
first this belt must 
be carefully made. 
Each of the two 
forms must be cut 
four times over in 
canvas, and two of 
each kind stitched 
together with 
after row of stitching, as a tailor does with a 
collar lining. Then the silk or satin should 
be basted on, and the parts basted together. 
As may be seen in the illustration, the belt 
has a seam going around the figure just at 
the waist-line, and another seam at the middlk 
of the These when stitched, 
should be pressed open very flat, and then 
the whole belt should be stitched by machine, 
row after row, about a quarter of an inch 
or These should ex- 
actly follow the lines of the seams, and up- 
per and lower edges —that is, the rows of 
stitching should turn at 
the the shape growing smaller 
toward the centre of each form. 

The sleeve lining is a new shape, too, made 
in two pieces so shaped as to fill out the chif- 
fon sleeve at the lower part. 








BACK OF 


NO. 421. 
row 


back. seams, 


less between the rows. 


in square corners 


back, box 


Parts are in- 
cluded in the pattern as follows: right front, 
left front, half of back, two parts of sleeve 
lining, half of front voke, half of back yoke, 
sleeve cap, half of standing collar, and two 
parts of the belt. 

The skirt of costume No. 421 is a suitable 
one for cloth, soft woollens, or silk. It has 
a group of three tucks down each side of the 
front, and a broad triple box-pleat at the 
back. The front breadth and the sides are 
joined under the group of tucks, and there 
is another seam under the triple box-pleat 
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at the back, the left side being left open 
a little way for a placket-hole. Half of the 
front breadth, half of the back, and one side 
breadth are given, and a shaped belt. Four 
and three-quarters yards of cloth 52 inches 
wide will be needed to cut the skirt. 

The bottom is finished with hem two and 
a half inches deep, stitched by machine. The 
length, as with all the Bazar skirt patterns, 
is 43 inches finished front. For shorter fig- 


ures the forms of the pattern should be pleat- 
ed across the midlength in a pleat sufficiently 
deep to bring the gores to the required length. 
Then the pattern may be laid on the material, 
skirt cut. 


and the 
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FANCY BLOUSE 


AND CLOTH SKIRT. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches 


Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 421 
bust measure 
























































Law for Women 
problems. 





OLITICS is something of a moral science. 
P The Constitution of the United States is 

even regarded as a mere fetish. For that 
matter, so is the Declaration of Independence. 
But this has been productive of little or no 
harm. No matter in what way we may regard 
them, we all know that they are the great 
charters of American liberty. They are wonder- 
fully alike, yet radically different. The Declara- 
tion-of Independence is full of sentiment; the 
Constitution contains none at all. It is purely 
and sincerely a business document, and it is this 
fact which gives it its great value and power. 

From the time of its inception down to the 
present time the Constitution has been subject 
to great criticism because throughout it does 
not even mention the name of God. Some good 
Christian people have even refused to vote until 
this omission should be supplied and some verbal 
mention of the Deity made in our fundamental 
law. Such men, however, do not realize that 
this can never be done unless they vote for the 
amendment. They are at a loss, therefore, to 
know how this much-to-be-desired thing is to be 
accomplished. The ballots must be cast by some- 
body; and if not by the parties who want the 
change made, who can do it? Practically speak- 
ing, God is recognized; because in the preamble 
we find it stated that the Constitution was or- 
dained to establish justice and to secure the 
blessings of liberty. 

The Constitution is a standing monument of 
compromise. Indeed, the history of American 
politics is the story of compromise. A strong 
Federal government could never have been estab- 
lished except by this spirit of compromise which 
induced the States having western lands to cede 
them to the Union to pay the debts of the war, 
and induced the great States to concede to the 
smaller States equal suffrage in the Senate of 
the United States: and which also induced the 
North to bear with the slave trade for so many 
years, to provide for the return of fugitives 
from labor. 

The Constitution divides the management of 
the affairs of the country into three parts, the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive. Of 
these three departments the legislative may be 
said to be the most important, because it holds 
the initiative. That is, it makes the laws, and 
laws must be enacted before they can be inter- 
preted and enforced. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate 
constitute our legislature, the judges sitting on 
the bench of the Supreme Court comprise the ju- 
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by Is BartQht LLM. 


This is the seventeenth of a series of articles appearing in the Bazar regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desire information. 
issues of the Bazar or sent by mail 

spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


Answers will be printed in subsequent 
Letters should he signed with the corre- 





diciary, and the President (with the members of 


his cabinet) composes the executive. As we have 
already said, the legislature has the initiative 
and makes and passes our laws. The judiciary 
interprets them, and decides whether these laws 
are constitutional or not. It is noticeable that 
a large portion of our laws has been established 
simply by the rulings of the judges. This is 
what is known as judge-made law. This power 
of judicial legislation must have been contem- 
plated from the beginning by our forefathers 
and the framers of the Constitution, for the 
whole subject of maritime law and admiralty 
law is given over to the judicial department in 
Article III., Section IL., of the Constitution. For 
this reason it is not always possible to answer 
definitely and exactly the questions which our 
readers send us, when they live in New Mexico, 
Utah, California, or Texas, or other far-away 
States, as it is utterly impossible for the human 
mind to remember the last decisions and opinions 
of all the different judges of each of the United 
States. 

The judiciary of the United States enjoys the 
unique distinction of life tenure in office. This 
is done so that the judges may wrap themselves 
in independence and give their unbiased, unin- 
fluenced opinions on all matters requiring their 
attention. 

The Executive is the most strikingly promi- 
nent on account of the unity in the office, and 
the higher dignity associated with it. He has 
also legislative functions to a limited degree, 
and has the authority to communicate and rec- 
ommend to the legislature such measures as he 
desires enacted. He also has the power of 
pardon, which is a judicial function. So we 
see that though we have really three separate 
and distinct branches in our government, each 
encroaches upon the territory of the other, to a 
certain degree, which makes the whole stronger 
and is an advantage rather than the reverse. 

In America the judiciary holds a higher rank 
than it does in England or France—in fact, in 
any other country of Europe. England, it should 
be remembered, has no written constitution, so it 
is not always easy for the judges of England to 
decide whether an act of Parliament is or is 
not constitutional. They dare not deliberately 
set aside an act of Parliament, as they have no 


written document upon which to base their 
opinion. 
Our government is very similar to that of 


England in many respects: in fact, it is founded 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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People of refinement who take pride in their personal 
appearance appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and stimulating the 
pores, puts the skin in vigorous condition—smooth, firm, white. 
The only soap scientifically adapted to the 
complexion. 25 cents everywhere. 
Special offer. Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 


sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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(Continued from page 96.) 

upon the English government ideas. We simply 
kept the best of English politics, and discarded 
what was regarded as unimportant or useless. 
We were fortunate in having no traditions and 
but little to forget. For royalty or the nobility 
and the feudal system we had no place. Their 
Parliamentary system, like their language and 
the common law, was our just heritage. Our 
ancestors had lived under it, had aided in its 
development, and now came their opportunity 
to develop it into a great and glorious law for 
a growing people. Hence the Constitution of 
the United States to a great extent was founded 
upon the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and 
other charters and privileges extended to the 
people of Great Britain from time to time. 

One of these privileges was that of suffrage, 
which brings us to another point—the tendency 
of the time toward universal suffrage, through- 
out the whole world. During the present era 
the voting capacity of England has been wonder- 
fully liberalized. Even Russia has progressed 
along this line. Of course the power of voting 
there has not yet been placed within the reach of 
the common class; but this it would not be wise 
to do as yet, for the ballot in the hands of men 
who cannot read is a menace to civil liberty. 

Our Constitution does not undertake to estab- 
lish any uniform rule respecting the qualifica- 
tions of voters. It leaves this matter entirely 
for each State to settle for itself. The only 
stipulation which it does make is that if a State 
allows a man to vote for State Senator or 
State Assemblyman, then that man has the right 
to vote for an elector for the President of the 
United States. That is why we hear so much 
bickering and trouble about the suffrage in the 
Southern States. If the negro is disfranchised 
from voting for his local representatives—that is, 
the State Senators and representatives —he is 
naturally not allowed to vote for United States 
Congressman or President. Probably the sister 
States would not take such an active interest in 
the privilege of the colored man and his vote 
in his own State were it not for the fact that 
the vote if lost to the State is lost to the nation. 

In our early history the right of suffrage was 
influenced by a man’s religious views, his educa- 
tional or property qualifications. All this 
practically has been done away with, and only 
his manhood and citizenship decide the question 
of his right to vote. 
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In some of the States citizenship alone has 
weight. Many of the States allow women to cast 
votes for State officials. This immediately opens 
the door for women to vote for President and 
other Federal officers. 

The educational test still lingers in some of 
the States, as in Mississippi and Connecticut. 
Until recently, Rhode Island restricted the right 
to vote to property-owners. This, however, has 
been discontinued. You see, therefore, that it 
is left to each individual State to determine, in 
accordance with its own views, who shall vote 
for President and Congressmen. 

In most of the States if a man has been con- 
victed of felony he is deprived of this privilege. 
If he has been pardoned he can again enjoy the 
privilege. There are some things which are 
made the basis of exclusion in various States— 
ignorance, crime, poverty, sex, religious views, 
and sometimes alien birth. 

We imagine that if we are citizens of the 
United States we are thereby entitled to vote; 
but this is not the case, for not all citizens of 
the United States can vote for the President: 
for example, persons living in Territories or in 
the District of Columbia. Then, again, there 
are people who are not citizens of the United 
States who may vote for the President of the 
United States. In some States foreigners who 
have simply taken out their intention papers, 
as they are called, or who have declared their 
intention under the naturalization laws, are al- 
lowed to vote for members of the Legislature, 
thus becoming qualified under the Constitution 
as voters for the Presidential electors. 

This right of suffrage is not a natural right. 
It is simply a right granted to those who it is 
supposed can safely be trusted with this most 
important prerogative. 

In New York women are allowed to vote for 
school commissioners, and to serve as trustees 
and as members of boards of education. In 
many Western States women are allowed to vote 
at all charter elections, and to fill local offices. 
In Wyoming and Colorado women have unre- 
stricted right of suffrage, and enjoy to the 
fullest extent all political privileges under 


‘the law. 


There is no mention made of woman in the 
Constitution. She has no natural right to vote 
or to practise law. But several of the States 
have granted her this privilege by admitting her 
to practice at their bars of justice. 





New Susscriser.—With reference to your ques- 
tion, we would say that if the husband dies before 
the mother, he cannot will any of the property, 
because it does not belong to him until the mother 
dies. As we would infer from your letter that 
the mother is not decéased, then the questions 
are purely hypothetical. As the mother is still 
living, the property belongs to her until her 
death, after which the provisions of the original 
will go into effect. 


QUESTIONS OF LAW 
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CoNnsTANT READER.—No one can will that which 
does not belong to him. In this case the will 
made by the wife is not valid, because the legacy 
was made of property which was not legally hers. 


D. A. V.—If a man dies intestate (without 
any will) she will get one half, and the other 
half will be divided amongst the next of kin. 
Her portion, however, must equal $2000, even 
if it takes all the estate. 
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The Pianola was Made so Every One 
Could Play the Piano 


HE PIANOLA is a perfect substitute for human 
fingers upon the piano-keys. The musical effects 
produced with its aid are not distinguishable from a 
gifted pianist’s performance. 

If the Pianola were- purely mechanical and went no 

further than striking the right notes correctly, this could 

mnot be truthfully said. But mere technical accuracy, while 
important, is the least part of the Pianola’s work. Its 
capacity for transmitting the player’s emotions to the piano 
and imparting human Warmth and individuality to the 
music is its greatest claim for consideration. This ability 
and its splendid simplicity are the factors which have made 
the Pianola so successful and so popular. An absolute 

Sstranger to the art can almost at once produce charming 
musical effects with the Pianola. At. the same time a 
skilled musician finds pleasure in its use, as perfect freedom 
is allowed for individual interpretation. 

The Pianola is every one’s instrument and is appreci- 
fated by musician and layman alike. It-has long since 
im passed the probationary period. The Pianola is unquestioh- 
Zably to-day the greatest and most widely popular instrument 

within the sphere of music. 
The Pianola can be seen and played at out new expsiition-rooms, Fifth Avenie end 


Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and at the warerooms of any of our agents throughout the 


country, and a personal opinion formed by both the novice and the skilled musician upon 
the benefits to be derived from its assistance. 
A handsomely ilustrated and descriptive brochure (catalog pf ) will bé sent to those 
desiring information by mail, and all questions answered through our carrespondence department 
The price of the Pianola is $250. Purchasable by monthly payments if desired, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 
362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Agents in all Principal Ciries 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 






a m ent 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


M. R. N.—The etiquette of a widow’s mourning 
is not absolutely fixed. She may use her in- 
dividual judgment and consult her preferences 
about her mourning at present without fear of 
too much criticism, if she follow the mourning 
rules in some respects. She must, of course, 
wear a veil and widow’s bonnet for at least 
six months, and it is better if she wear it a 
year; but after that, if she wishes, a widow 
may dispense with the heavy crépe veil, and wear 
something lighter. She should wear black for 
two years, certainly, but she may lighten the 
plainness and crépe at the end of a year, and 
at the end of two years lighten it a good deal. 
I would not advise a widow to wear colors 
for at least three years after her husband’s 
death, unless she has a very good reason for 
doing so; but there are many exceptions to the 
rule I give, and widows do put on colors after 
two years. Black-and-white and all-white 
dresses, plainly made, may be worn during the 
two years, and a hat with a veil with crépe 
border. The rules for mourning attire apply 
to social affairs. For two years after her hus- 
band’s death a widow is not supposed to go at 
all into society. For the first months she is 
in strict retirement, receiving intimate friends 
very informally; for the second year she calls 
only on intimate friends, and goes only to con- 
certs and entertainments of the kind. She does 
not make formal calls or receive formally until 
after two years at the least, and often not un- 


til after the third or fourth year. But this is,’ 


as I have said, largely a question of individual 
desire; I cannot tell you any rules after the 
first year which are fixed and unalterable. You 
will find in a book on etiquette we publish—Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages—mourn- 
ing etiquette described, but it is not a book that 
deals only with this subject. 


A Constant Susscriser.—The reason that you 
do not find your answer in Mrs. Sherwood’s book 
on etiquette is that the question is a puzzling 
one to answer, and in every case each of us has 
to judge more or less independently. There are 
receptions and receptions, and functions called by 
that name which differ in different places. What 
is a comparatively simple tea in New York, for 
instance, would be, in a small town, a reception, 
so it is hard to give a regular rule about an- 
swering invitations, making an after -call, and 
how to dress and act. In the big cities there 
are decided distinctions made between teas and 
receptions, but invitations to affairs of this kind 
do not, as a rule, demand an answer. An excep- 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 
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tion is a wedding reception, when it is neces- 
sary, or at least convenient, for the hostess to 
know how many guests to provide for, because 
of the menu being much more elaborate than for 
any other kind of a reception. I always advise 
answering invitations to wedding receptions, and 
perhaps to wedding-anniversary receptions, but 
to no others. Even a débutante’s reception in- 
vitation need not be answered. In regard to mak- 
ing calls much the same distinction is made. A 
wedding reception demands an after-call; so does 
an invitation to a wedding-anniversary recep- 
tion, and so does, generally, a card for a débu- 
tante’s reception unless the débutante is intro- 
duced to society with several teas or days. An 
invitation to a tea demands only a call or a card 
on the day of the function, and a call after in 
“ase one is unable to call on the day. You see 
you will have to judge for yourself about the 
proprieties of this matter. But when there is 
any doubt in your mind, it is sure to be safe to 
give the benefit of it to being polite and calling 
after the function. 


Mary T. J.—At a large dinner have place 
cards. It saves the hostess the necessity of tell- 
ing her guests where to sit, which is always awk- 
ward at a dinner of more than six or eight. 
Place cards do not. indicate that a dinner is 
formal; they are simply a convenience. The ques- 
tion of whom to serve first at a dinner is a some- 
what disputed point. Where the hostess is older 
than her guests it is, without question, correct to 
pass everything to her first, and from her right 
around the table at a dinner of more than six; 
it is awkward with a large number to serve all 
the ladies before the gentlemen. Where the host- 
ess is younger than or as young as her guests it 
seems to me better form to begin one course with 
the lady on the right of the host—the guest of 
honor—and the next course with the lady on his 
left, so that everything shall not come to her 
next to last. Everything is, of course, served 
last to the host. If there are two waitresses or 
waiters they may begin on opposite sides at the 
same time. When there are a small number 
present — six or eight—the ladies may all be 
served before any of the gentlemen. You may 
have heard that it is always correct to serve the 
hostess first. The reason is that it is awkward 
for the guests to begin some of the elaborate 
dishes that may be passed, and also that it is 
done for the hostess to see that everything is all 
right. But, in spite of these reasons, it does 
not seem correct to serve a young hostess before 
an older woman guest; and I do not advise it. 
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SHE WANTED an Ostermoor Mattress and an Ostermoor Cushion for the window seat. Her 
mother had bought an Ostermoor before she was born and is using it still—just as comfortable as the 
first day it was used. 

SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED because he remembered that he slept on one in his early days 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, and that the chapel cushions at Yale were Ostermoor’s, His gs 
says the money he sent Ostermoor for a mattress was one of the best investments he ever m-de. 


Qstermoor = Mattress, *15. 


is sold under our binding guarantee that your money will be cheerfully returned, if after 30 nights’ 
free trial it is not all you expected or even hoped for, The reason we promise to refund so willingly is 
because we know by experience that it invariably proves to be everything we claim for it—that is, the 
best mattress ever made, irrespective of price. It is the acme of comfort and economy combined. 


OUR HANDSOME BOOK FREE $n z2";nams.on s postal for our tree o6-paxe book.“ The 


It gives strong endorsements from men and women of national reputation. Ittreats of the patented process of the manu- 
facture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, and illustrates the various other uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is put— 
2 tt. 6 in. wide, 25 tbs. $8.35 pillows, window-seat, yacht and church cushions, etc. 

3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. _—— 4 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45\bs., 15.00 trading on the name of “felt.” It’s not felt if it’s not an Oster- 





All 6 ft. 3 inches long. moor. Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. If 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. you doubt the dealer, ask to see our name—it is sewn on the end. 
Special sizes at special prices. Jt is a safe thing to do—* mistakes” will happen, you know. 

EXPRESS PREPAID Send for free book to-day. 
OSTERMOOR @ CO., 153Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Address : 301 St. James St., Montreal. We have cushioned 2500churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Gertie H.—It is always polite to answer an 
invitation to a wedding reception er to any even- 
ing reception, although it is not absolutely 
obligatory. But for the convenience of the host- 
ess, who wants to know how many guests to 
provide refreshment for, the invitation should be 
answered. Do it, certainly, if you are in any 
doubt in the matter. Yes, the guests who are 
invited to a reception to meet a bride should 
call upon her afterwards. The reception is given, 
supposedly, for the purpose of having her meet 
the friends of the hostess, and they should show 
both their hostess and the bride the courtesy of 
a call. They should also, of course, call upon 
the hostess of the reception. The bride should 
return the calls of the hostess’s friends within a 
month from the time that they are made, if 
possible. It is always polite to invite a person 
in whose honor an entertainment is given to 
some return function, small or large. 

As a rule, at the theatre the usher walks first 
down the aisle to show the seats, and a man 
goes before a woman, standing in the aisle for 
her to pass and take her seat before he takes 
his. In a private house a woman usually goes 
down and up stairs before a man; in a public 
place he may precede her. In church the woman 
walks up the aisle before the man, after the 
usher. Yes, in a hotel or anywhere a woman 
should rise when she meets an older woman, or, 
in fact, any one. It is polite to rise always to 
greet a person. The only exception is where a 
stranger comes into a room full of people, and 
is introduced to a good many at the same time. 
It is awkward for all the women to rise to greet 
her, and not obligatory. Of course a man should 
never be seated anywhere where a woman 
stands. He must always wait for her to take 
her place. 

The form now very generally adopted for the 
wedding announcements of a woman who has no 


parents, or for any reason does not want to’ 


have the announcement sent in her parents’ 
names, is like the following: 


Married 
on Monday, February the twenty-sixth 
nineteen hundred and three 
Mary Livingston White 
. to 

Mr. Charles Morrison 
at St. Thomas’s Church 

New York 

i A 
The date and address are always put in the an- 
nouncement, and this is the best wording. 


Mrs. P. E. C. L.—I am not sure that I under- 
stand your question. Is it that you wish to have 
a dinner for six married couples,an entertainment 
later, and supper after all, and you want some 
plan for having the guests change partners after 
dinner? You can have some pretty little device 
for this purpose. For instance, after dinner— 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


which I suppose you will arrange in the regular 
way by having the men receiye, on entering, cards 
with their partners’ names—pass around baskets 
with cards on which are writtert? the halves of 
quotations—one set for the men, and one for 
the women—and let those whose half quota- 
tions make a whole one be partners. Or you can 
have the halves of some little pictures on the 
cards and let them fit these together. Or, what is 
most amusing, pass after dinner big Jack Horner 
pies, one to the men, and one to the women, and 
let them pull out little china animals, and have 
the two who get the same animals be partners. 
Any of the partner devices is amusing. For 
the dimmer serve oysters on the half-shell; clear 
or cream soup; boiled salmon with Hollandaise 
sauce, and cucumbers dressed with a French 
dressing; creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms; 





- filet of beef with potatoes and creamed spinach; 


birds and salad; ices and cake; bonbons and cof- 
fee in demi-tasses, with what wines you wish. 
At the late supper have jellied chicken and vege- 
table salad, sandwiches and olives, and frozen 
pudding and cake. This will be a variety from 
the dinner. 


Irts.—When an engagement is announced at a 
dinner the host is generally the person who 
makes the announcement. He rises at an op- 
portune time, usually toward the end of the din- 
ner, and proposes a toast, and then makes the 
announcement in a few words. It is hard for 
me to give you an exact form for the announce- 
ment, as so much depends on circumstances. He 
should mention that he has asked the guests to 
meet for a particular reason, that he has some- 
thing pleasant to tell them, and then speak of the 
engagement, giving the bride-elect’s name first: 
he should add that he knows the good news 
will delight every one, and propose that all shall 
drink to the prospective bride and groom. For 
the card party I should say informal notes of 
invitation would be better than your visiting- 
ecard. It is never very good form to use a card 
for any invitation except to a tea or days. Write 
the notes in the first person, asking your friends 
to come to meet Mr. and Mrs. Blank, and give 
the date and hour. The following form will 
answer: 


My peAR Mrs. Wuite,—lIt will give Mr. Green 
and me much pleasure if you and Mr. White 
will come informally to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Graham on Tuesday evening, February 
the thirteenth, at eight o’clock. Hoping that you 
have no engagement for that time, ete. 

121 Livingston Street. 


A wedding invitation should be acknowledged 
to the host and hostess, who are usually the fa- 
ther and mother of the bride; if the bride’s 
parents do not give the wedding, to the one who 
sends the invitation. The answer should be 
worded in just the form of the invitation, and 
sent as soon as possible after it is received. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us, 


Reduced ‘Prices on Suits 
and Cloaks 


The manufacture of woolens and dress goods, like 
many other businesses, has its busy seasons and its 
dull times. A short while ago a manufacturer, whose 
busy time was over, came to us and offered to make 
up his finest woolens at considerable reductions if we 
would give him a large enough order to keep his mills 
running during the dull season. We gave him an 
order for the newest .fabrics for Winter and early 
Spring wear, and shall make these goods into suits, 
Skirts, and cloaks 0 order only, and pass them on to 
you at one-third less than regular prices. Nearly all of 
our styles and materials share in this sale. 



































Suits, in the newest models, made of up-to-date 
materials and lined throughout, suitable for 
Winter and early Spring wear; former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 
to them; former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Handsome Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and Cor=- 
duroy, former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 

$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
$21 Costumes reduced to $14. 

Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 
$18 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $12. 

Rainy- day, Traveling, and Walking Skirts, indis- 
pénsable for wet weather; former price $6, 
reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-day Suits, Traveling Suits, 
Raglans, etc. 


We are also closing out a number of Sample Suits, Skirts, and Cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) a¢ one-half of reg- 
ular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List will be sent free by return 
mail. If the garment which we make you should not satisfy, send it back 
promptly, and we will refund your money. This will be the only an- 
nouncement of this sale, so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it; 
it will last only a few weeks, and the choicest goods will Le sold first. 
sure to say you wish the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready January 26th. Every well- 
dressed woman should have one; write now, and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring samples, as soon as issued. Be sure to say 
you wish the New Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


F. 8S. K.—From the point of view of interior 
decoration you would be better pleased with a 
showing from the inside of cream shades. But 
if you use a double-faced shade having a green 
outside, the appearance of the house will be un- 
pleasantly sombre. I therefore would advise 
having two shades at each window, instead of 
a single double-faced one, in order that the in- 
ner shade may be rolled up and out of sight 
except when you especially desire to exclude the 
light. A very simple linen lace (narrow) may 
be used for the edge of the shade, or it may be 
finished with an inch hem only. Fringes are not 
to be advised unless of the very narrowest. 
For the dining-room, which you say has an open, 
beamed ceiling, and the walls of which are pan- 
elled to the plate-rail, I would advise rough-hewn 
furniture in weathered oak. Between the panels 
of the walls you should have a light yellowish 
moss-green burlap or leatherette, and the ceil- 
ing treated between the beams with a deep 
cream rough plaster. The living-room with 
southern and western exposure, having wood- 
work of oak flushed with*a green stain, I would 
have in deep red, almost an ox-blood, yet duller. 
In a room so well fitted, I would advise the sim- 
ple, uncushioned window-seat. Treat both of 
the doors in the hall alike, with panels of em- 
broidered net. Almost any good dry-goods mer- 
chant will undertake to have these made for you 
to suit exactly the size of the glass. For the 
white, panelled reception-room you should have 
either a pure Colonial furnishing, or Chippen- 
dale pieces, or some slender -legged mahogany 
pos with an occasional piece of Vernis-Martin. 
four rug should be either a Samarcand or a 
Cashmere. In answer to your sixth question, 
there are ways to keep rugs lying flat. Almost 
any good carpet merchant is competent to have 
sockets made in the floor in which a brass peg 
attached to the rug is sunk. This holds the rug 
in perfect security. Some housekeepers have cor- 
ners made of heavy iron plates with holes per- 
forated in them. These plates are covered with 
cloth, and sewed to the rug on the under side. 
Again, some housekeepers attach a lead weight 
to the corners, on the under side. The velvet 
carpet—i. e., the piece of which you are in doubt 
—may be finished with a simple carpet bind- 
ing or a wool fringe which comes with a double 
heading, so that it binds the carpet on each 
side. As you must use the same carpet rugs on 
two bed-rooms, your only plan will be to keep the 
same general group of ‘colors in each room, but 
distribute them differently, thus: your colors be- 
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ing blue and yellow, have the walls of one room 
a deep yellowish cream (or even a dull yellow), 
with a delicate festooning of blue flowers and a 
pale tracery of green. Have here a very light 
yellow ceiling. In the other room choose a paper 
with blue ground and a faint pattern of yellow 
on it. The ceiling may be either of deep cream 
or of azure. In this way both rooms will har- 
monize and yet present the variety you wish. 


C. B.—Your question is an interesting one, and 
as I feel sure it will be of service to others as 
anxious to profit by the answer, I answer it in 
full here. This department can help best those 
who, in inquiring of it, give full information 
about every feature of the house or room about 
which they are seeking information, such as the 
points of the compass; the height of walls; the 
wall spaces; the embrasures that break the 
walls; the peculiarities, if any, of the windows 
or doors; and the amount of money that may 
be devoted to the renovation of the room or 
house. Nothing is more difficult than to try to 
estimate the real desires of another as to the 
outlay of money. To some a rug that may be 
bought for ten dollars seems an unattainable lux- 
ury; to others nothing is to be considered at so 
low a price as one hundred dollars. In all cases 
a diagram of the room or rooms to be designed 
should accompany the letter, and last and as 
important, a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
should surely accompany any letter for which a 
reply by mail is desired. This should be plain- 


.ly written, and State, city, and street number be 


carefully included. In your case you have an- 
ticipated almost all of these needs; hence I was 
able to answer intelligently. 


J. R.—Your very best results would come from 
taking your key-note from the green in the parlor 
and developing the library opening out of it in 
deeper shades. Let the walls be in a green in- 
visible stripe or plain cartridge-paper; the floor 
be covered with a deep moss-green carpet (if 
not of hard wood, which I would prefer), and 
over this have a small rug or two. Let the rugs 
and the book-bindings supply the color varieties. 
Cannot you send to the art shops for the library 
furniture? I am sure you would like it very 
much. This comes altogether in fumed and oiled 
natural woods, and is elegantly simple. You will 
require for this room as many bookshelves as 
you can use or will need, a round or long library 
table, as you prefer, two easy-chairs, and several 
straight-backed ones. 
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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 
The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of 
these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


7 Annual Sales Eight Million Packages 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. A. M. H.—The lighting of your rooms 
will make it possible for you to carry out the 
scheme of green you so much desire for the first 
floor. Read the answer to “ Mrs. F. 8. K.” in 
this number of the Bazar as to the redistribution 
of colors in several rooms. I think this will 
help you in the arrangement of your scheme. In 
the little diagram you send you do not mention 
the uses to which the several rooms are to be 
put, hence I cannot advantageously arrange them 
for you. Be sure to furnish the windows in 
deep cream in order to soften the lighting of the 
rooms and unite the tones. 


Cc. C. C.—Your plan is very good indeed, and 
you need have had no misgivings as to it. There 
will be a very rich effect from the red room 
opening into the green one upstairs, provided 
you select soft shades of each color. There are 
always a soft and a crude shade to all colors, 
and true taste is shown in the selection of the 
right one. For the green bed-room you should 
have a handsome brass bed and either Chippen- 
dale or rich red mahogany furniture. Use fine 
and very sheer muslin-embroidered covers over 
dull pink. This will answer the pink in the car- 
pet, and bring the room into harmony. If for 
any reason you cannot use this sort of cover, 
choose a cream Renaissance lace over a rose un- 
der-spread. Or, failing either of these, use a plain 
Marseilles one. The curtains should have a 
deep cream tone, or that écru shade distinguished 
by the merchants this year as “ Arab.” For the 
walls use a paper two shades lighter than the 
green in the carpet. For your husband’s room 
the walls should be covered with plain paper, or 
with one having the appearance of a single tone. 
An invisible stripe would be a desirable style for 
a man’s room. Why not furnish this room in 
the weathered oak furniture? It is exactly suit- 
ed to a man’s room, and is well made and artis- 
tic at the same time. Yellow would be ideal 
for the. northeast chamber. 
should have a warm yellowish terra-cotta plain 
carpet for the floors, and delicate rugs over it. 
For the red room you will need to soften the red 
by a rich reddish or bark brown carpet, over 
which you should have a rug which is chiefly 
red, but combining some Oriental shades. My 
suggestion for a color scheme for the lower floor 
is as follows: 

Develop the buff tones of the reception-hall, 
but add to them some Oriental colorings in rugs, 
and possibly in window draperies. For these I 
would suggest cream and brown Madras curtains 
over deep cream shades. Use the latter through- 
out the house, in order to keep a harmony in the 
outside appearance, which is also highly neces- 
sary to a handsome house. Have the hall seat 
cushioned in velours of some dull shade, such as 
is repeated in the rugs. In the front door use a 
Renaissance lace panel. The walls in warm buff 


will give you cheerfulness in an otherwise coldly 
lighted room. 


Your parlor is ideal for a sage 
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and rose combination. Sage walls and a plain 
rose carpet over which are laid a rug or two 
combining rose, sage shades, and buffs, will give 
you pretty and rich effects if wisely chosen. Do 
not be persuaded that any one style obtains for 
the hanging of curtains or porti@res. There are 
as many ways of hanging them as there are 
styles of curtains. For the parlor, besides the 
furniture you name, you require one settle and 
many odd chairs; a tabouret, one or more small 
handsome tables; a music case or stand; and as 
many large mirrors as you can use without mak- 
ing the room garish. For your dining-room my 
preference would be a gamut of Dutch browns, 
beginning with a brown carpet; a dado done in 
a lighter shade; above this a still lighter shade 
to the plate-rail, or, failing a plate-rail, the 
moulding; and a canopy ceiling of palest tan. 
Have the windows furnished in deepest cream 
net over cream shades. 


E. L.—I cannot imagine a satisfactory result 
from a room done in white wood-work, red paper, 
and furniture in dull weathered oak. Neither 
can I picture the room successfully, I am sorry 
to say, without a plan to guide me. Why not, 
if the darker wood seems to darken the room too 
much, have the wood-work done in light weather- 
ed gray or in a dull red? Either of these 
would give the harmony you are seeking, a har- 
mony which would be entirely destroyed were 
you to introduce the white paint. 


E. H. T.—Your own suggestion for the utiliz- 
ing of those two shallow closets is exceedingly 
good. It gives me another. Why not take the 
two doors down, as you suggested, and convert 
one of the recesses into a bookshelf and the other 
into a cozy-seat? Of course there may be diffi- 
culties in the way of this; the closets may not 
admit of the cozy-seat being built even with the 
doors. On the other hand, your suggestion leads 
me to think they may be. You might have a seat 
built about nineteen inches above the floor, and 
at a height of four feet bookshelves might be in- 
troduced to correspond with the other closet 
entirely set apart for books. Or you might have 
an enclosed closet at the top and bookshelves up 
to a height of five feet. Use a simple curtain- 
pole across the top of the door frame, and hang 
long green curtains from this to the floor. They 
need not be drawn together; indeed, they would 
look better if kept at the side as drapery only. 
A color to match that chosen for the walls will 
be admirable. Have your lamps shaded with soft 
green shades, and so keep harmony in all the lit- 
tle things which you now have. I am glad that, 
since you have had to curtail your home posses- 
sions for the present, you have retained your ap- 
preciation of the big outside world. Your “ pos- 
sessions in the West,” a flood of afternoon sun- 
shine, and twilight wonders, are indeed riches 
well calculated to mitigate your sense of loss 
in the parting with your city home. 
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A soap that agrees with the delicate skin of a child is sure to 
delight ‘‘ grown ups.’’ Such is FAIRY, a dainty, white, oval cake 
of floating soap purity. 
With all its goodness FAIRY Soap sells for 5 cents. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 34, Chicago, 


Fairy Plate Calendar FREE ! The most unique and 


artistic calendar of 
the year. We will send calendar free to any one who will forward full 


name and address with ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, or 10 two-cent stamps, 
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In spite of Mr. Carnegie’s recent suggestion 
that no work of fiction should be included in a 
publie library until three years after its publi- 
cation, fiction holds its place in the popular 
favor. Few persons—perhaps not one in a 
thousand of those who read—would be willing 
to follow Mr. Carnegie’s lead in this matter. 
If the libraries should adopt this rule it would, 
no doubt, result in a greatly increased sale of 
popular novels to private individuals. For, in 
order to keep pace with the times, in order to 
have any fund of the small change of conversa- 
tion, one must have seen the new plays and read 
the new books. In these one finds most easily, 
in. these busy times, the “one touch of nature” 
which makes us all social “kin.” All this aside 
from any question of the enjoyment of the actual 
reading—and some one whose opinion is of value 
has said we should never read a book for what 
we get out of it, but for the pleasure of the 
reading. 

The Conquest of Rome, by Matilde Serao 
(Harpers), is another novel of Italian life by 
the famous author of The Land of Cockayne. 
This latest book is a story of* present-day Rome, 
written with the vigor, insight, and charm of 
style characteristic of all Signora Serao’s work. 

Lovers of William Black, the novelist (and 
what reader of fiction does not love him?), will 
find delight in his biography by Sir Wemyss 
Reid, published by Harper & Brothers. Sir 
Wemyss Reid is the author of Charlotte Bronté, 
The Life of Sir Richard Monckton Milnes, etc. 
He has done nothing better, however, than the 
present volume, written con amore and after 
intimate friendship with Mr. Black. He loves 
his subject, and his presentation of the man 
and the novelist will add to the fame of both 
the biographer and his subject. 


Another of Harper & Brothers’ publications 


is Alfred Austin’s A Tale of True Love, and Other 
Poems—a charming collection which will at 
once find favor. In Mr. Austin’s preface to the 
American edition, he takes the public into his 
confidence in a very interesting manner. This 
edition is dedicated to President Roosevelt, and 
the letter to the Americans is very good reading. 
The poems represent some of the best work the 
poet has yet done, notably, “The Passing of the 
Century,” “ Beatrice,” and the poem which gives 
the title to the book. 

Harper & Brothers have “brought out another 
of Gertrude Smith’s charming books for children, 
The Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe. 
Miss Smith’s books are without exception the 
most delightful offered to little ones to-day, and 
the enthusiasm with which children of seven and 
eight accepted them proves how thoroughly the 
author understands the heart and needs of her 
young reader. The Lovable Tales of Janey and 





Josey and Joe are daintily illustrated, and the 
book as a whole is most attractive. 

Another delightful book has been given to 
the public by Mr. William Dean Howells in his 
Literature and Life (Harpers). This is a com- 
panion volume to Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ance and Heroines of Fiction, the books com- 
piled by Mr. Howells last year. No one writes 
of literature so entertainingly and with such au- 
thority as William Dean Howells. The present 
volume is one of reminiscences and comments on 
different phases of literary and every-day life. 
It should be in every library. 

For fire-side and evening reading a delight- 
fully bright book is Her Serene Highness (Harper 
& Brothers), by David Graham Phillips. The ad- 
ventures of a young American millionaire in 
his romance with a German duchess and their 
final escape in a racing automobile are quite 
veleaiinalr modern and sprightly. 

While interest in the British coronation cere- 
monies is so keen, and every fact about the 
royal family and British nobility is being dis- 
cussed, an especial value attaches to such a book 
as An Onlooker’s Note-Book, recently published 
by Harper & Brothers. The author makes many 
interesting comments on affairs royal and aris- 
tocratic. 

The Smith College Monthly for November con- 
tains in the Alumne Department an article on 
“The Problem of the South,” by Miss Helen M. 
Chesnutt, daughter of Mr. Charles W. Ches- 
nutt, the author. The article treats of the race 
problem briefly, and discusses at length its prac- 
tical solution in the work at Tuskegee. Both on 
account of suoject matter and practical, un- 
prejudiced treatment, the article deserves men- 
tion. 

In The Adventures of Oliver Horn (Scribners) 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has given to the read- 
ing public another of the charming, exquisite 
pieces of literary work characteristic of this 
author. Oliver’s adventures are not, in them- 
selves, especially startling; yet no reader, hav- 
ing begun the book, will lay it aside unfinished. 
There is a sweetness, a delicacy, an atmosphere in 
the work which appeal to-one from the first 
page to the last. And surely nothing in cur- 
rent literature is more touching than the death 
of Oliver’s father and the final scene in which 
the cherished dreams of his life are realized. 

A thoroughly pastoral story of the building 
of a simple home in the country by two young 

rsons with souls attuned to Nature’s music 
1s Chanticleer, by Violette Hall (Tothrop Pub- 
lishing Company). The husband and wife who 
make the successful experiment, while the cen- 
tral figures in the story, are not its only persons 
of interest, and the plot that weaves itself around 
them is full of pleasant features. 
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7 R&G 
a Corset No. 837 


Is presented as the leading 
style for 1903. 


It is a straight-front, moderately 
low - bust, moderately deep-hip corset. 
Of correct and artistic lines—in full 
accord with the present vogue, but 
without the outre eccentricity of the 
more pronounced models. 

It is designed not alone for snappy 
style and real beauty, but for comfort 
and wear—two distinct R & G char- 
acteristics; and it will, we believe, 
meet the requirements of a greater 
number of stylish women than any 

other corset. We expect it to be the most 
popular corset of the year. 

“837” is sold by dealers everywhere at 
$1.50. Other models, including the extremely 
low-bust, deep-hip styles, the Empire, and other 
specialties, are sold at prices ranging from 
$1 to $2.50 and upward. 


Ghe 
R & G CORSET COMPANY 
395 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. Through your “ Answers to Mothers ” 
Bazar will you kindly answer one or two ques- 
tions for a father? I have a baby fourteen 
months old, and am feeding her on sterilized milk 
that has been modified. I am boarding, and ex- 
pect to continue to board until next November, 
and would like te know what other food I can 
give her in the mean time that can be prepared 
in one’s room in half an hour or less on a gas or 
oil stove.—H. 

A. If your baby is healthy and normally de- 
veloped: for her age, there age many things you 
ean give her. Most of the prepared cereals can 
be cooked in a half-hour; a soft-boiled egg in 
a few minutes. You could also give her zwie- 
back and orange juice twice a day. During the 
winter, if you can keep the milk in a cool place, 
and get it bottled and from a reliable milkman, 
there will be no need to sterilize it. Barley gruel 
ean be made in fifteen minutes. The food should 
be one-half milk and one-half barley_gruel. By 
the time the child is eighteen months old she 
should be able to take one-third barley gruel and 
two-thirds milk, or, if a perfectly strong child, 
she could take plain milk. Clear broths can 
also be given. 


Q. I enjoy your page in Harpek’s Bazar, and 
find many things of help to me in caring for my 
dear little son. He is my first, and I need all the 
advice that you can give me. I want to go East 
this winter, if possible, and wish to know what 
you think of taking a child of eleven months 
from an altitude of 2500 feet to sea-level. He 
is now nine months old, and seems perfect- 
ly healthy, has never been sick except one slight 
cold. He has always been fed on artificial food, 
and it seems to nourish him perfectly. He has 
no teeth. If you think it safe for me to go 
would you advise keeping him on the same food 
until after the trip? I could hardly feed him 
on anything requiring milk in preparation, dur- 
ing the trip of four days, but I think I could 
manage to prepare the food. Thanking you in 
advance for your answer, and assuring you many, 
many times of my appreciation for all your help. 
—M. EB. Hi. 

4. A journey from the West will take several 
days. I think the child will come to the change 
of climate gradually, and will suffer no ill ef- 
fects from it. It will be best to keep him on the 
food you mention, as he is accustomed to it, and 
it will be but little trouble to prepare it on the 
cars. I do not think, however, it is the best food 


for your baby, and do not think him perfectly 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


If a reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


nourished by it, or at eleven months he should 
surely have shown some signs of teeth. As soon 
as you are settled in the East, I would advise 
your trying cow’s milk, diluted one-half with 
gruel of some kind. You must be careful, how- 
ever, in making this change. Children who have 
been brought up on what is called a one-sided 
diet do not take kindly to changes, and you 
would have to go slowly in the beginning, giving 
at first one bottle of the food suggested, grad- 
ually giving two, and so on until the entire 
change is made, 


Q. I have been reading with interest your “ An- 
swers to Mothers” in the Bazar, and I think you 
can give me a little information, if you will. 
I have a little baby girl ten months old. I nursed 
her nine months, and then weaned her, giving 
her cow’s milk, water, and cream in equal pro- 
portions. She is not forward at all, does not 
try to creep, yet she has two teeth in the lower 
jaw, and I think the upper two will soon be 
through. I think, as she is constipated, barley 
gruel would be better for her. Would it not? Will 
you kindly tell me the proportions, also how much 
barley and water to use each day to make the 
gruel the right consistency? I am giving her dis- 
tilled water now, which helps it some. She does 
not seem to be satisfied with her food, although 
she does not take all at once what I give her— 
about four ounces. She cries and holds out her 
hands for bread if she sees it. Would it do her 
any harm to give her tiny bits of bread? When 


sawake baby is re and acts as if she had pain 


in her stomach.—R. D. 

A. The food you a been giving the baby is 
probably a little too rich for her. Try giving 
one-half milk and one-half barley gruel, and give 
her from five to six ounces every three hours. 
If she will not take all do not force her to, and 
do not give any food for another three hours. 
To make barley gruel, take one teaspoonful of 
barley flour, rub to a smooth paste in a little 
cold water, then stir it into a pint of boiling 
water, and boil fifteen minutes; stir to prevent 
scorching. No, I would not give any bread, no 
matter how small a piece, until the child is one 
year old; then it must be dried in the oven or 
toasted. To help overcome the constipation, 
give a half-ounce of beef juice twice a day, or 
orange juice. I do not think the distilled water 
has anything to do with helping this trouble; in 
fact, I think pure spring or boiled water better, 
as in the process of distilling much of the good 
mineral element in the water is lost. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A Youne HovuseKEEPEeR.—Make steamed brown 
bread of a cupful each of Indian meal, white 
flour, and Graham flour. Sift the meal and flour 
twice with a teaspoonful of salt. Make a hole 
in the mixture, and pour into it a cup of boil- 
ing water in which an even teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-soda has been dissolved. Now add a cup 
of milk mixed with a gill of New Orleans mo- 
lasses. Beat hard and long, turn into a greased 
mould with a tightly fitting top, and steam for 
three hours. 

White Potato Soup.—Into a cupful of mashed 
potatoes work a pint of hot milk and a table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Cook together a ta- 
ble-spoonful each of butter and flour, and pour 
upon them a pint of rich milk. When thick and 
smooth pour this into the potato purée; stir un- 
til scalding - hot; season with salt and pepper; 
stir in a table-spoonful of minced parsley, and 
pour gradually upon a beaten egg. Serve at once. 

For stuffed cabbage use a large white cabbage 
from which you have cut the stalk and stripped 
the outer leaves. Put into a pot and pour boil- 
ing water over it. Boil for five minutes, then 
drain, and lay in iced water for half an hour. 
Now drain and wrap the cabbage around and 
around with strips of white cheese-cloth, that 
the leaves may not open in the cooking. With a 
thin sharp knife remove the centre or heart of 
the cabbage. Chop half of this heart fine, and 
mix with it as much minced ham and bread 
crumbs in equal parts. Moisten this mixture 
with melted butter, and season to taste. Fill the 
hollow left in the cabbage with this forcemeat. 
Bind a wide strip of cheese-cloth from end. to 
end of the cabbage, that the opening in the top 
may be entirely covered. Put three cups of 
cleared soup stock in a large pot, lay the stuffed 
cabbage in this, cover closely, and cook gently 
until the cabbage is tender all through when 
pierced with a fork. Transfer to a hot dish, 
carefully remove the muslin “bandages,” and 
keep hot while you thicken the liquor in the 
with a brown roug, and season with a little 
tomato catsup. Let this gravy boil up once, 
then pour over the cabbage. 


G. E. P.—To prepare a chocolate coating for 
nuts make a fondant by cooking together a 
pound of granulated sugar and a gill and a half 
of water. Do not stir after the sugar is dis- 
solved, but boil steadily until a fork dipped into 
the syrup has a floating thread or fine hair 
from the tip. Now test the syrup by dropping 
a little into cold water. 
between the thumb and forefinger, remove imme- 
diately from the fire, turn into a shallow dish, 
taking care not to scrape out any sugar grains 
or crystals, and beat to a white cream. When 
it becomes too hard to stir, work with the fin- 
gers to a smooth paste. Have as much unsweet- 
ened chocolate as you have fondant. Melt the 
chocolate, flavored with a little vanilla sugar, in 
a saucepan, add the fondant, and when this melts 
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If it forms a soft ball, 


too, stir, remove the saucepan from the fire, set 
it in an outer vessel of hot water, and quickly 
roll and dip the blanched nuts in the mixture, 
as quickly removing them and spreading them on 
waxed paper to dry. 


E. M. W.—Marshmallow Filling for Cake— 
Stir five table-spoonfuls of pure gum-arabic into 
a scant half-cupful of cold water, then stir in 
a half-cupful of powdered sugar, and when this 
is dissolved put over the fire in a porcelain- 
lined saucepan, and boil steadily until a little 
dropped into cold water forms a soft ball be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger. Have the white 
of an egg beaten stiff enough to stand alone, and 
strain the hot mixture into this, beating the 
white of the egg steadily as you do so. Flavor 
with vanilla, dip a knife in hot water, and with 
it spread the marshmallow filling on the cake. 


M. G.—The recipe for Mexican kisses is as 
follows: Put together in a saucepan three cups 
of brown sugar and one cup of milk. When 
boiling, add a lump of butter the size of an egg. 
Boil until a little dropped in cold water is al- 
most hard; then beat for three minutes, add a 
teaspoonful of vanilla and a pound of chopped 
walnuts, beat again, and turn into greased pans. 

Another recipe substitutes maple sugar and 
adds cream—one-half cup—instead of butter, 
just as it is taken off the fire. No vanilla is used 


‘for the maple kisses, and pecan nuts may be used 


instead of walnuts. 


Mrs. B.—For caramel cake, cream together a 
cup of butter and two scant cups of sugar. Beat 
six eggs light, whites and yolks separately. Into 
the creamed butter and sugar work the well- 
beaten yolks, then add a teacupful of milk, and 
about three cups of prepared flour, or enough to 
make a tender batter. Add more, gradually, if 
necessary. Lastly, fold in the stiffened whites 
of the eggs, stir only so much as you need to 
mix them, and pour into greased layer-tins. 
Bake in a steady oven. When cold, turn out 
and spread with the caramel filling, then put 
the layers on top of each other. 

Caramel Filling.—Boil one cup of sugar with 
one cup of milk until it threads, then add one 
table-spoonful of butter and one or two of strong 
earamel. Whip until cold before spreading on 
cakes. 

Thick cream may be used for this filling in- 
stead of milk, but in that case the butter should 
be omitted. 


K. M. S.—To make pineapple salad, peel and 
eut into dice enough pineapple to make a pint, 
and bury in the ice for an hour. Lay crisp let- 
tuce leaves on a chilled platter, put a spoonful 
of the pineapple dice on each leaf, and serve 
with a mayonnaise dressing into which has been 
stirred one part of whipped cream to three parts 
of dressing. Garnish with halved walnuts. 
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THE PRINCESS HIP LEADS ALL STYLISH CORSAGE EFFECTS. 
RovAL WORCESTER CORSET Co. 
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Let the Men Wash 


if they wont get you Pearline. 
Let them try it for themselves, and 
see if they dont say that washing 
with soap is too hard for any Woman. 


Where is the man 

who wouldnt wantto have 

the washing made easier. 
This hard work that Pearline saves isn't the 
whole matter; it saves money,too-money that's 
thrown away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash by 
main strength inthe old way. 


Pearline’s Way 
is Modern Way. 














Is guaranteed to go 
twice as far as paste or liquid 
spear al BEng polishes. X-RAY gives a 


Serie quick, brilliant lustre and 
mth ne gpg does not burn off. 


from everything els« The greatest thing in the 


world for ALL harpwoop FLOORS, You can 
apply it yourself. Sold at hardware and paint 


stores, groceries, and department stores every- A 2c. Stamp will bring a Sample from 
where. Sample can by mail, Free. 


I. H, WILEY & CO., Mifrs., 206 Sudbury St., Roston, Mass. LAMONT, CORLISS @ CO., Agents 
78 Hudson Street, New York City 
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OLD JAPAN 


Old Japan has an art all its own. 
Rich in color effects—unique—orien- 
tal. You will have a superb type of 
perfect Japanese panel decoration in 
our Calendar of Old Japan, 8 inches 
wide, 37 inches long, ready for hanging. 

The Calendar is yours for just 6 
cents in stamps. 

Worth more than that in anybody’s 
art collection. 

We offer it as a token of the excel- 
lence of 


the Best nic 
and you will find our Calendar of Old 
Japan worthy of the name and fame of 
its maker. 

The “Best” Tonic is good to give 
and good to take—a nerve builder and 
blood maker—has no equal where one 
needs a building up to health. 

Send three 2-cent stamps, and you 
will receive the prettiest and most dec- 


orative art calendar of the year. 
Address 


PABST EXTRACT DEPARTMENT 
MitwaukKeEzr, W1s, 
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“Anticipation’’ Card Back. **Music Hath Charms’’ Card Back. 


Copyrighted, 1902, by Tas Unrrep Srares Prariwe Canp Companr. 


Gems of Italian art, from the originals of Zampighi. Found only in 


Congress Playing Cards. 


Gold edges. Smooth as ivory; thin, springy. For social play no 
others are so good. Ask your dealer to show you the many dainty 
Congress designs in colors, such as Minuet, Priscilla, Rookwood 
Indian, Sitting Bull, George Washington, Martha Washington, etc. 


TO DEALERS. 125-page Condensed Hoyle sent for 10 cents in stamps. Also. for 4 cents 
Write for Free Playing 


i x c ies. 
Card Window Display n stamps, our 64-page booklet describing many novel card parties. 
Material. also our $500 


Prize Offer, etc. The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dep’t. 5, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, free, with 
each set of Paine’s Whist Trays bought from your 
dealer. Write us for particulars. These lessons teach 
Duplicate Whist—best of card games. Played with 
Paine’s Whist Trays. Extra fine seal-pattern sets of 
these trays, in handsome case with nickeled trim- 
mings, $7.50 per set and upward. We also make 
OPEN. ’ lower-priced Paine’s Trays. Sold by dealers. 


SEAL~PATTERN SETS. 


7 = ; The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist, h les of ° 
Whist tn an panel, p My py vale 7 Department 36, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
































